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“ ACROSS THE ESTUARY, SOUTH DEVON.” 


VAGUE sounds are stirring in the outer world, 
Which wake an echo in the world within me ; 
The frowning mists across the valley hurled 
To saddened musings by the casement win me: 
And on my rushing thoughts are borne along 
The waves of sudden and unpurposed song. 


But now, the sun painted in artist-splendor 

The varied outlines of the sea and shore ; 

The sloping woods were bathed in hues so ten- 
der, 

That master’s canvas ne’er such glories wore ; 

Yet where enrobed in purple gold shone they, 

Now spreads a monotone of lifeless gray. 


The great enchanter’s momentary wand 
Darkens the landscape and the mind as one ; 
The headlands face me o’er the bay beyond 
Robbed both of us together of our sun ; 

And out of unguessed caverns creeps the rain, 
To touch the spirit with a nameless pain. 


Yon white and flickering sail, which flashed 
but now 

Across the bright waves blue as Brenda’s eyes, 

Droops wet and wearied o’er the vessel’s prow 

On hueless wastes caught by a swift surprise, 

Which clouds engendered of the vaporous sea 

Bring o’er the startled scene to master me. 


Like beacons on the world’s uncertain course, 

Fair homes set gem-like in the further trees 

Seemed whispering of untired love’s quiet 
force, 

A silver girdle linking ours to these ; 

And for home’s message to that shore from 
this, 

The lapping waters bore a greeting kiss. 


But now—and so but now—life seemed to 
wear 

High purpose for a marriage-robe of power, 

And all her pulses and her will to share 

The sun-enkindled promise of the hour ; 

Till, as the mist wraps the far shore from view, 

It falls as heavy on my spirit too. 


Is this, then, life? its pledges sharply broken, 

Even at their fairest and most golden link ; 

Do they the fate of rosy dreams betoken, 

Those emerald ripples turned to sullen ink? 

And were it wiser anchorless to roam, 

Than nail high hopes to the frail walls of 
home? 


Off with such burrs of thought ! the very spell 
Which bids me throw these fancies on the 


page 

Awakes new chords and brighter songs to 
swell 

The happy burden of on-coming age, 

And cloudland’s fretful shapes to soar above 

To the fixed firmament of God and love, 





Out and beyond the steady light is shining, 
Which from the steady heart no mist can veil, 
Bright beyond man’s divinest of divining, 
Where all his mists of thought must melt and 
fail, 

And, as e’en now the clouds roll off the shore, 
Obscure the homes of promise nevermore. 

HERMAN MERIVALE, 

Portlemouth, August 18th. 
Spectator. 


A DRIVE. 


THROUGH the thick air the tall majestic trees 
Loomed like gaunt ghosts; the leafless 
hedges showed 
A faint dim line; there was no breath of 
breeze, 
No fleck of sunshine on the long straight 
road ; 
While with a steady, muffled, rhythmic beat, 
Fell the dull echo of the horses’ feet. 


And all the while through the long leagues, I 
know 

One whom I love seemed sitting at my side ; 
I thought I heard his voice in accents low, 

I thought he watched my lips as I replied ; 
Nor feared nor marvelled as we swept along, 
His hand claspt mine; Love lapped us, calm 

and strong. 


Till with a start and clash of wheels we 
stopped, 

The red light glimmered from the open door ; 
Over my Paradise the dark veil dropped, 

And all the world was as it was before, 
Ere through the hush of the November weather, 
We two had that sweet mystic drive together. 

All The Year Round. 





THE WOOD-NYMPH. 
THE lime-trees shed their blossoms, and the 


scent 
Filled the light air that dallied round the 


grove; 

The honeysuckle tendrils deftly wove 

A net to catch them — sweets on sweets intent. 

The thyme, scarce crushed (for she a-tiptoe 
went), 

Breathed a faint tribute of its dying love, 

Clinging about her footsteps as they move, 

And all the wood in smiling homage bent. 

Fair as young birds in early spring, one hand 

Led in rose-fetters a new-captured fawn, 

The other held a palm leaf, from the stream 

That trickled through the thicket, —like the 
wand 

Of some enchantress, gracious as the Dawn 

She passed, this Oread of a poet’s dream, 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: AN ETHICAL 
STUDY. 

THE appearance of the first complete 
edition of Emerson’s works, and the re- 
cent publication of the Carlyle-Emerson 
correspondence, afford a fitting opportu- 
nity for an attempt to throw light upon a 
matter which has not been definitively 
discussed by any one of his numerous 
biographers and critics. Mr. Cooke, Mr. 
Conway, Mr. Ireland, and others, have 
told fully and sympathetically all that is 
of importance in the circumstances of 
Emerson’s life, and his writings have 
been judged and his relative literary po- 
sition estimated by these and other able 
critics. There is, therefore, nothing to 
warrant any further biographical sketch 
or literary criticism, more especially since 
the handsome edition of Emerson’s works 
now being published by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan will, when it is complete, contain an 
introductory essay from the powerful and 
searching pen of Mr. John Morley. 
Emerson was, however, one of the con- 
trolling minds of our age, and he calls for 
something beyond the mere literary anal- 
ysis, however subtle, and the mere eulogy, 
however wise, which constitute almost all 
that has been written about him. 

The most conspicuous feature of Emer- 
son’s writings is their immediate effect 
upon the mind of the reader. Take up 
his books when you will, in dejection, in 
sorrow, in sickness, even in despair, and 
before long they will seem to be exercis- 
ing a magic influence upon you. As the 
sun releases a cold spring landscape from 
its bonds, so these words seem to disen- 
gage the reader from his troubles: his 
thoughts cease to centre in himself, and 
after a while he is lifted into a rarer 
atmosphere where abstract things are of 
greater interest than the commonplace 
realities which lately had him in their 
grasp. When at length he lays down the 
book, it is with the feeling of one who 
awakes from a haunted sleep into the 
fresh air and sunlight of the morning. 
Hawthorne said that Emerson’s mind 
acted upon other minds “with powerful 
magnetism.” Another person says, “ The 
writings of this man have for me a fasci- 
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nation amounting almost to magic.” And 
the well-known German critic, Herman 
Grimm, uses these remarkable words 
(cited by Cooke): “I found myself de- 
pending upon the book, and was provoked 
with myself for it. How could I be so 
captured and enthralled, so fascinated 
and bewildered? The writer was but a 
man like any other; yet, upon taking up 
the book again, the spell was renewed. 
. .. For me was the breath of life; for 
me the rapture of spring; for me love 
and desire; for me the secret of wisdom 
and power.” And in another place he 
says: “Mit Erstaunen sehe ich wie er 
auch Gegner gewinnt.” Now this mag- 
netism, magic, and spell are mental effects 
curiously analogous to the effects of a 
drug upon the body. A drug will give 
new strength and vigor to the wearied 
hands or brain; but fatigue is natural to 
the body and there is but one natural way 
to remove it, a drug is merely a fictitious 
help. In the same way dejection and sor- 
row are frequently natural states of the 
mind, and there is but one natural way to 
dispel them; an intellectual witchery 
which charms us out of our real mental 
surroundings is no better than the dose of 
opium or hashish which hides our physi- 
cal discomforts under a cloud of baseless 
delights. The man physically healthy 
would rather pass a sleepless night than 
have recourse to an opiate; the man in- 
tellectually healthy would rather remain in 
his dejection than be roused by the opti- 
mistic cheers of a baseless philosophy. 
And an investigation of Emerson’s intel- 
lectual methods seems at first to show that 
his cheering philosophy is of this baseless 
kind; his audacious similes, his trenchant 
moral] assertions, his sublime optimism, 
are found to rest upon the most unsatis- 
factory of all philosophic methods. 

As Emerson’s writings exhibit numbers 
of inconsistencies, so any study of his 
personality brings us face to face with 
many contradictions, and the first of them 
is this contradiction between the inade- 
quacy of his method and the sublimity of 
his results. An explanation of his posi- 
tion with regard to the historic methods 
of thought, which will constitute the basis 
of that interpretation of his personality 
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which it is the object of this study to pre- 
sent, will afford the solution of this puz- 
zling contradiction. 

Emerson’s mind exhibits throughout 
two distinct aspects, the first of them be- 
ing an idealistic one. In his ‘“ Represen- 
tative Men” the philosopher is Plato, for 
whom he has an unbounded admiration, 
and to whom he assigns the highest rank 
in the history of human thought. “Plato 
is philosophy, and philosophy Plato,” 
cries Emerson again ; astatement entirely 
false when considered as history, but true 
enough if we take it as autobiography. 
For to Emerson Plato zs philosophy, and 
he knows no other ; either Plato pure and 
simple, or Plato reappearing in the vari- 
ous forms of the immediate Platonists, the 
Alexandrians, the Elizabethans, and the 
New England Transcendentalists. “ Be 
not thyself, but a Platonist,” is his advice ; 
and as he somewhere says that the great 
men of all ages sit apart upon their peaks 
and converse with one another, unaffected 
by the lapse of time and the movements 
of mankind, so, to obtain a true concep- 
tion of Emerson’s first link to the historic 
chain of thought, we have but to look in 
jmagination upon the broad-browed Greek 
whose peak is the immortal Athenian 
Academy, and to hear his words passing 
across the ocean and down the avenue of 
three-and-twenty centuries to the keen- 
faced American, whose peak is the little 
wooden homestead in Concord. 

So far as Emerson commits himself to 
any definite view he does so to a belief in 
the existence of one all-embracing, all- 
creating mind, to which the finite mind 
can have access, and thus obtain knowl- 
edge of absolute truth. “ The inviolate 
soul is in perpetual telegraphic communi- 
cation with the source of events.” In one 
of his less-known writings (Introduction 
to Goodwin’s translation of Plutarch’s 
“Morals ”) he puts the same thought very 
strongly and far less figuratively: “ The 
central fact is the superhuman intelligence 
pouring into us from its unknown foun- 
tain, to be received with religious awe, 
and defended from any mixture with our 
will.” It would be difficult to frame a 
more uncompromising statement of this 


method of obtaining truth is by intuition, 
which is the whisper of the infinite to the 
finite, and to hear this we must be silent, 
iw —the root of our word mysticism. 
Consequently Emerson is a mystic. As- 
cendere ad Deum est intrarein se ipsum ; 
this is so much his belief that Horace 
Mann wittily declared that Emerson’s 
whole teaching could be condensed into 
the two maxims, “ Sit aloof” and “ Keep 
a diary.” We must not, of course, over- 
look the expression “ zzviolate soul;” he 
explains that “not any profane man, not 
any sensual, not any liar, not any slave 
can teach, but only he can give who has.” 
Truth dwells in the pure mind; Emer- 
son’s principle is simply that, in whatever 
words we choose to phrase it, the right- 
eous man has all his questions answered. 
There is a passage in Browning which 
perfectly expresses Emerson’s view : — 
Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve: 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear conception — which is truth, 
The priority of mind to matter is a nat- 
ural corollary of Emerson’s conception of 
the infinite mind. “The truth is,” he 
confidently assures us, “ that mind gener- 
ates matter.” ‘ Things are of the snake,” 
“ All is sour if seen as experience,” “ De- 
tails are melancholy” —these are some 
of his oracular utterances, and he declares 
that he cannot multiply seven by twelve 
with impunity. Hence information de- 
rived from things, z.¢., from experience, he 
regards as poor stuff, and he adopts the 
quaint phraseology of the schoolmen in 
terming it vespertina cognitio, while that 
derived from intuition is matutina cogui- 
Zio. So observation, comparison, experi- 
ment, hypothesis —all the paraphernalia 
of inductive reasoning — have little inter- 
est for his mind in the attitude we are now 
considering. As we are dealing with a 
contradiction we shall find the second as- 
pect to be the antithesis of the first. It 
is Yankee. Emerson is a genuine spect- 
men of the true Yankee, that strange 
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therefore the most typical New Englander 
would be a minister. Emerson’s ances- 
tors were ministers for eight successive 
generations, and he “ smacks of the soil.” 
In his tall, gaunt figure and long, sharp 
face he had the unmistakable characteris- 
tics of his race, a race which has become 
a synonym for sharp bargains, wit, and 
sound sense, and intellectually Emerson 
was as true a Yankee as ever lived. His 
mind was always on the alert — paradox- 
ical as this may seem after what has been 
previously said — and he was abundantly 
blessed with what he calls “the saving 
grace of common sense.” The majority 
of his illustrations are drawn from his 
own observation, and others from the de- 
tails of many arts and sciences. His 
mind, in the aspect we are now consider- 
ing, appreciated the supreme worth of 
experience. “I love facts,” he says; and 
again, “An actually existent fly is more 
important than a possibly existent angel.” 
The second aspect of his mind may be 
thus briefly stated, as almost every page 
of his writings and every incident of his 
life furnishes an illustration of it. As 
one half of his intellectual constitution 
was Platonic, the other half was thus pre- 
eminently Yankee. 

This paper is an ethical study, and to 
present the next step of the argument it 
will be necessary to leave Emerson for a 
while, and to pass to a brief consideration 
of a philosophic controversy, which is 
probably the most momentous of the pres- 
ent time. Philosophical ethics is divided 
into two great schools, commonly known 
as transcendental and empirical, the for- 
mer considering the ultimate principles 
of morals to be transcendent of expe- 
rience, and antecedent to it; the latter 
holding that these principles are derived 
from experience, that our moral sense is 
the inherited condensed experience of 
countless generations of ancestors. It is 
the common opinion that these two schools 
are distinct and irreconcilable, indeed 
that they are absolutely contradictory, and 
few speculative questions except those of 
theology have been discussed by their 
supporters with so much bitterness. It 
seems to me, however, that they can be 
reconciled and united to form a new basis 
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of ethics; indeed, that of necessity they 
must be so united, and for reasons which 
may be stated in their briefest form as 
follows. 

First, the strength of transcendental 
ethics lies in the magnificent moral ap- 
peal it affords. No one can help being 
moved by Kant’s grand apostrophe to 
duty. The word “ought” is shrouded 
in mystery, and comes with absolute com- 
mand. Whena man says, “I ought,” the 
question is settled for him forever ; “ Thou 
shalt ” is an imperative from which there 
is no escape. Along with this indispu- 
table strength, however, transcendental 
ethics has a conspicuous weakness. It 
has no criterion for every-day life, there 
is the greatest difficulty in finding out its 
relations to the commonplaces of earth. 
To the inquirer who says, Why is this 
action my duty? practically the only an- 
swer that comes from the transcendental 
oracle is, Because it is your duty. Men 
professing the same standard may per- 
form entirely different and even contra- 
dictory actions. It has been well pointed 
out that duty prompted both the officers 
of the Inquisition and those who resisted 
them; the same moral law inspired alike 
the Church and the martyrs, and in many 
cases both the slaveholder and the aboli- 
tionist. The criterion of transcendental 
ethics is indeed what Schopenhauer called 
it, a sceptre of wooden iron: viewed from 
a distance as the symbol of authority, it 
appears strong and serviceable as iron; 
wielded in the fray of conflicting duties, 
it breaks in the hand like wood. 

In empirical ethics, too, we shall finda 
special strength and a special weakness. 
It is strong because every peculiarity of 
animal life, every arrangement of cells, 
equally with every phase of history, serves 
to illustrate some point or may be used to 
support some argument. In his last book 
on the subject Mr. Spencer bases his 
arguments on phenomena of life ranging 
from the spontaneous division of the pro- 
tozoa to the habits of the brokers on the 
Stock Exchange. From dust-grain to 
system, from animalcule to hero, there is 
nothing alien to its method. Transcen- 
dental ethics accepts conscience as a given 
mystery, empirical ethics faces it as a 
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scientific problem, and has solved it —in 
Mr. Spencer’s familiar definition — with 
scientific accuracy. Nothing depends 
upon mystery, nothing is taken for grant- 
ed. Empiricism seeks to put nothing into 
life that it does not find there. It might 
take for its motto Clough’s words : — 


But play no tricks upon thy soul, O man ; 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can, 


No one, however, who has studied empiri- 
cal ethics with the desire of applying its 
principles to the needs of life can have 
long failed to notice its weakness. It has 
no sufficient moral ideal; it has nothing 
to make men’s hearts burn within them. 
It may be scientifically accurate to say 
that our moral ideas are “a special sus- 
ceptibility in our nerves produced by a 
vast number of homogeneous ancestral 
experiences agglutinated into a single in- 
tellectual tendency,” but it is not at all 
exhilarating. There is something be- 
numbing in the statement that for the 
same reason a man loves his mother and 
keeps his finger out of the fire. So, too, 
when we are told that the quantity of our 
pleasant sensations is the test of the 
value of life, our first impulse is to de- 
clare that it is then a very trivial thing to 
live. 

The strength of the one system is thus 
precisely the weakness of the other; one 
is a superstructure without a foundation, 
the other is a foundation without a super- 
structure. It is this curious mutual re- 
lationship which suggests the necessity 
of their union, and which has prompted 
this attempt to show the possibility of it. 
That there is no fundamental opposition 
between the two schools is evident, in the 
first place, from the fact that both reach 
the same conclusions. Kant said: “ So act 
that the maxim of your conduct can be- 
come the principle of universal legisla- 
tion.” Spencer says that the truly moral 
man will so act as to further his own high- 
est development, at the same time not only 
not hindering, but actually promoting, the 
development of others. ‘“ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” is a favorite quotation 
of transcendentalism; and if there is any 
one lesson most powerfully impressed on 
the reader of Mr. Spencer’s latest book, 
it is that in righteousness alone can a na- 
tion prosper. ‘“ None of us liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself,” is re- 
peated with emphasis by both schools. 
It was a transcendentalist who said, 





*“ Whosoever loseth his life, the same shall 


save it;” and the greatest living empiri- | 


ent terminology, “ Egoistic satisfactions 
depend on altruistic activities;” and 
again, “ Self-sacritice is no less primor- 
dial than self-preservation.” Finally, the 
Golden Rule is an excellent: epitome of 
both systems. 

In the second place, the unity of the 
two systems is directly seen by perceiving 
that the Aow does not affect the what, 
that the means does not necessarily 
change the result; in other words, that the 
two methods of theoretical ethics are not 
mutually exclusive. We can admit the 
chief tenet of each system. We can say 
with the transcendentalists that we pos- 
sess an intuitive moral sense, a guiding 
conscience to be implicitly obeyed; and 
we can say with the empiricists that this 
moral sense has been developed by ex- 
periences of utility transmitted through 
countless generations. These propositions 
do not contradict one another in any way. 
Our reasoning powers have been grad- 
ually manifested as man has developed, 
yet we do not think less of them on that 
account, nor do we hesitate to apply them 
to the solution of the most gigantic prob- 
lems because man was once a mere ani- 
mal. Just so can we believe that the 
moral law is the result of ages of “ blood- 
purchased experience.” Those who are 
able may go a step farther toward the 
completion of the argument. If we be- 
lieve that there is “a power in the uni- 
verse, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness,” and we will to act like this 
power, 2.¢., for righteousness, we can look 
upon these experience-taught duties as 
divine commands. That duties are taught 
by experience is the fundamental princi- 
ple of empirical ethics ; that they must be 
looked upon as divine commands is the 
ultimate principle of transcendental eth- 
ics. In the above statement, therefore, 
we see the complete reconciliation of the 
two schools. Vox Dei in rebus revelata. 

To return nowto Emerson. We found 
that his mind, in one of its aspects, was 
Platonic, idealistic, mystical. He believed 
that knowledge comes directly from the 
infinite to the finite mind; that when the 
“inviolate soul” is in need of information 
it receives it in the shape of a telegraphic 
message from the “source of events;” 
that truth is within ourselves and will 
issue in its native purity if we but strip 
off the coverings in which the experience 
of our life and the exercise of our will 
have enveloped it; that “ undoubtedly we 
have no questions to ask which are un- 
answerable;” that ignorance exists only 
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short, that instead of searching for truth, 
the wise man listens for it. Now this is 
all very well in the tomes of Plotinus or 
for the delectation of a few souls born out 
of time, but it is of no use for us; and if 
it represented the whole of Emerson’s 
mind it would show him to be a blind 
guide, and would justify all our suspicions 
about intellectual witchery and literary 
hashish. It will not bear a moment’s 
practical test. To say that “ whatever 
curiosity the order of things has awak- 
ened, the order of things can satisfy” is, 
I venture to say, untrue; when a man, 
however “ inviolate his soul,” is “ hot for 
certainties in this our life,” to tell him 
that the source of events will favor him 
with a direct communication is to insult 
his reasoning powers, to advise him to 
discard that method whose use alone en- 
titles him to the name of man; and as to 
any one waiting in silence for the whisper 
which is to guide him through one of the 
mazes of our complicated life, he would 
probably wait till the last trump struck on 
his disappointed ear. To what false and 
fatal doctrines this theory logically leads 
may be seen in William Lamb’s exhorta- 
tion to “stop all self-activity, listen not to 
the suggestions of thy own reason, run not 
in thy own will,” or in its extreme form in 
Eckhart’s saying, ‘* He who wills and does 
nothing is best.” I called this the most 
unsatisfactory of all philosophic methods, 
for intuition as a philosophic method cor- 
responds precisely to the fu guogue asa 
logical argument; it is mostly a piece of 
conceit, an egoistic assertion of personal 
insight. If aman assures me that he has 
a clear intuition that 1 am a fool, the only 
possible refutation is for me to assure him 
in return that I have an equally clear in- 
tuition that he is a liar, and we all know 
what a satisfactory result is reached by 
such arguments. Truth is not to be had 
for the asking, any more than the other 
good things of life; and any philosophic 
doctrine which leads men to believe that 
they can dispense with hard thinking and 
strict logic, should call forth the uncom- 
promising opposition of every man who 
desires the amelioration of the earthly lot 
of mankind. As Mr. John Morley says 
in his treatise “* On Compromise,” “ There 
is always hope of a man so long as he re- 
mains in the region of the direct categori- 
ical proposition and the unambiguous 
term; so long as he does not deny the 
rightly drawn conclusion, after accepting 
the major and minor premisses.... We 
have to fight and do life-long battle 
against the forces of darkness, and any- 
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thing which turns the edge of reason 
blunts the surest and most potent of our 
weapons.” 

Emerson’s mind, however, was no less 
Yankee than Platonic. He exhibits, on 
the one hand, a sympathetic assimilation 
of idealism; on the other hand, an uncon- 
scious inherited realism. His nature was 
dual, one part—the Yankee part —bal- 
ancing the other—the Platonic part — 
and thus it happens that he gives us the 
most sweeping idealism, without losing 
sight of the fact that we are men and 
have to live as men on the earth, and that 
he indulges in the most revolutionary 
fancies without quitting the fundamental 
conditions of human life. As aman who 
has been a swimmer from his boyhood 
will turn a summersault into the sea, 
knowing —if he thinks of the matter at 
all—that his past training will keep him 
safe there, so Emerson throws himself 
into the speculations of idealism and the 
dreams of mysticism, secured by his in- 
herited and developed Yankee sense from 
permanent extravagance or mad delusion. 
This union of insight and sagacity—a 
combination of spur and curb — makes 
Emerson the representative of the apothe- 
osis of common sense; it is admirably 
typified in his favorite saying, “ Hitch 
your wagon toastar.” He was a living 
refutation of Schelling’s famous saying 
that every man is born either a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian; Emerson was born 
both. 

It is thus clear Emerson’s results are 
not really invalidated by the inadequacy 
of his method, and that although our sus- 
picions of his conclusions were quite 
natural, and such as would arise in the 
mind of any one who is not accustomed 
in regard to his intellectual food to “open 
his mouth and shut his eyes,” still they 
are now dispelled, and we may for the 
most part fearlessly yield ourselves to the 
inspiration of his thoughts, and charm 
away our weakness by the magic of his 
words. Nevertheless, the method re- 
mains utterly inadequate for the rest of 
us. In the essay previously quoted, Mr. 
Morley speaks of the noble and fair 
natures who carry the world about them 
to greater heights of living than can be 
attained by ratiocination. “But these,” 
he adds, “the blameless and loved saints 
of the earth, rise too rarely on our.dull 
horizon to make a rule for the world.” 
This is undoubtedly true, and he still 
lacks the sweetest part of experience who 
has never found the guidance of his life 
in the unargued wisdom of one of these 
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“blameless and loved saints,” but it is 
folly to think that common mortals can 
adopt their intellectual method. Similarly 
this caution is needed with regard to 
Emerson. Just as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
shows that Shakespeare, because of his 
very richness and fertility, is in many re- 
spects an unsafe guide for the young 
writer, so is Emerson an unsafe guide for 
the young thinker. His own idealisms 
are generally trustworthy because they 
are verified, so to speak, by his temperas, 
ment before they find birth in words: in 
most cases his inherited sense nullifies 
the defects of his method. But for most 
of us this intuitionism is the worst pro- 
cedure possible: what but chaos could 
result if every man were his own ulti- 
mate court of appeal? Life would be 
like a game at cards where each player 
makes his own trumps. We ought to be 
abundantly satisfied with the privilege of 
securing truth by working for it, and not 
to try to swing Richard’s battle-axe when 
we have not Richard’s arm. The need 
of this caution is proved by the extrava- 
gances and foolish speculations of many 
of the self-styled transcendentalists of 
New England, who took Emerson at his 
word as regards the true philosophic 
method. Having frequently neither ac- 
tual experience nor intellectual training, 
they jumped at his assurance that they 
had but to look within to become pos- 
sessed of all wisdom and knowledge. 
“ The Emersonidz — those imbeciles,” as 
Theodore Parker called them, out of the 
treasures of their hearts brought forth 
things neither good nor evil, but utterly 
incomprehensible. “A new philosophy 
has arisen,” wrote one of the puzzled, 
“ maintaining that nothing is everything 
in general, and everything is nothing in 
particular.” 

To return, then, to the epitome of the 
conflict between the two rival schools of 
ethical doctrine, and the union of them 
which forms, as it seems to me, the new 
and true philosophic basis of ethics. On 
the one hand there is the transcenden- 
tal school with its impressive superstruc- 
ture of abstract right, of undemonstrable 
ideals, of imperative commands, but rest- 
ing on a foundation weak because built 
not of experience nor supported by the 
test of practical life. On the other hand 
there is the empirical school, resting 
upon a broad and solid foundation of 
human experience and demonstrated fact, 
strengthened by every practical test that 
can be applied to it, but with no imposing 
structure rising above the surface to kin- 





dle the imagination and ensure the ubedi- 
ence of mankind. And we saw that from 
the union of the two there arises the per- 
fect philosophic edifice. Now, what is 
this but a theoretical statement of that 
which we. found actually existing in Em- 
erson? His mind exhibiting in one 
aspect mysticism, idealism, Platonism; 
in the other aspect, the realism of typical 
Yankee sense; the two combining to form 
an unfailing moral insight and an irre- 
sistible intellectual impulse. The paral- 
lel is perfect. Emerson is the new ethics 
expressed in terms of humanity, and this 
is the interpretation of his unique per- 
sonality. Conscious transcendentalism 
rooted in unconscious inherited empiri- 
cism — this describes both Emerson and 
the new basis of ethics: he was a Yan- 
kee Plato, an empirical transcendental- 
ist, an incarnate philosophic unity. He 
affords us the unprecedented spectacle of 
a man into whose life the two great theo- 
retic tendencies of morals were con- 
densed: he was an empiricist by birth, 
but a transcendentalist by conviction — 
a mystic by choice, but a logician by ne- 
cessity. 

From this point of view the true signifi- 
cance of Emerson may be seen. There 
can be no doubt that of the three ques- 
tions in which, according to Kant, the 
interest of human reason is centred, the 
second one is supreme in importance. 
The interest of reason is the interest of 
humanity, and for humanity, alike in its 
individual and in its collective form, the 
question of right conduct is paramount. 
Beside it the question, “ What can I 
know?” is of interest merely, and even 
the question, “ What may I hope?” may 
be left for subsequent solution. The 
question, ‘“‘ What ought I to do?” is con- 
nected not only with the attainment of 
my own highest ideal, but also with the 
highest development of the human race 
itself. Therefore the essence of human- 
ity lies in the correct theoretical answer 
to it, and he who in his own nature is 
the living embodiment of this answer is 
the truest man. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to show 
that this explanation does explain, that 
this clue does really guide, and so to 
verify the previous argument as one 
proves a sum in division. There is no 
space left for any detailed explanations, 
but a few words will serve to show how 
one or two typical problems presented by 
Emerson and his writings are solved by 
this interpretation. Beyond this it will be 
for any one who deems it of value to ap 
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ply it to the questions which may arise in 
his own reading of Emerson. 

First, then, take the most conspicuous 
of the many difficulties in connection with 
Emerson —the fact of his constant and 
conscious inconsistency, his utter inabil- 
ity to argue or even to give his own train 
of reasoning. He says of Plato, “ Ad- 
mirable texts can be quoted on both sides 
of every great question from him;” and 
this is equally true of himself. It is im- 
possible to say of Emerson what view he 
holds upon many of the distinct questions 
which occupy men’s minds. He is quite 
aware of this, and frankly says, “I am 
always insincere, as always knowing there 
are other moods;” and again, “ A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.” And he will not argue or defend 
his views. “I delight in telling what I 
think,” he wrote to a critical friend, “ but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, or why 
it is so, 1 am the most helpless of mortal 
men.” This is sometimes very irritating. 
He challenges us with some stupendous 
assertion or startling paradox, but when 
we accept the implied alternative of either 
believing it or refuting it, and demand his 
reasons or attack his logic, he promptly 
escapes under cover of some such retort 
as his favorite quotation from Saint Au- 
gustine: “ Let others wrangle, 7 will won- 
der.” Now, this refusal to argue is due 
to the fact that his own argumentation 
had been done beforehand for him. He 
camé into the world with his preliminary 
intellectual duties — z.¢., those in the do- 
main of logic—done. It has been well 
said that “his genius was mature from 
the start.” His long line of hard-headed 
Puritan ancestors, full of experience from 
their struggle with the irresponsive soil 
of New England and their enforced solu- 
tion of the problems consequent on be- 
ginning a new life in a new country, had 
found out for him the major and minor 
premisses; it only remained for him to 
draw the conclusions. He would no more 
go back over the successive steps which 
led to the conclusions which he saw, than 
we who know that twelve times twelve are 
a hundred and forty-four should be will- 
ing to make twelve successive additions 
of twelve to reach the result, because the 
children around us do not know what the 
total is without doing so. Nor would 
the trained arithmetician who knows at 
once that 24X24 = 576 be willing to adopt 
our calculations to find it out. Professor 
Nichol, in his most valuable and instruc- 
tive work on “ American Literature,” is 
struck with this fact, but he does not get 
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as far as the explanation of it. “Mr. 
Emerson,” he says, “seems to have 
bought his experience cheaply.” Pre- 
cisely. In fact he paid no more for it 
than an heir pays for his wealth; it was 
given tohim. This, then, is the explana- 
tion the present interpretation gives of 
Emerson’s inability or unwillingness to 
adopt the ordinary processes of reason- 
ing. His inconsistency is explained by 
the fact that, not being obliged to conduct 
any intellectual calculating operations, he 
simply transfers to us the contents of his 
mental note-book, which contained new 
matter every day. In conversation he 
once let fall a sentence which is a perfect 
commentary on all his writings, and which 
fully confirms this view. “1 find myself,” 
he said, “in the midst of a truth which I 
do not understand. I do not find that any 
one understands it. 1 only wish to make 
a clean transcript of my mind.” 

As a second and crucial test, does this 
interpretation explain Emerson’s great 
secret—the secret of his stimulating 
power? That it does so is, to my mind, 
its chief merit. If Emerson’s personality 
is the ethics that is to be, expressed in 
terms of humanity, if he embodies the 
unity which we have found to be _philo- 
sophically true, then he is an ideal to us, 
he is our idea actualized ; but not an ideal 
at which we can directly aim, for we may 
not adopt his method, but rather an ideal 
which exhorts, for he is a living proof 
that our own theoretical views are cor- 
rect, and therefore to be followed. Now, 
an exhorting ideal—is not that a suffi- 
cient key to his power? 

Finally, no doubt every human mind 
exhibits a unity similar in kind’ it is the 
vastness of the difference in degree which, 
if the preceding argument is correct, 
shows how remarkably and peculiarly 
true of Emerson are Carlyle’s words 
about Scott: ‘*When he departed he 
took a man’s life with him.” 

HENRY NORMAN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


In the early morning there is an hour 
more like paradise than anything else 
vouchsafed to our mortal senses as a sym- 
bol of the better world to come. The 
evening is infinitely sweet, but it implies 
labor and rest and consolation, which are 
ideas not entirely dissevered from pain; 
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but in the first glory of the morning there 
is an unearthly sweetness, a lustre as of 
the pristine world, unsoiled, untried, un- 
alloyed, a heavenly life and calm. The 
sunshine comes upon us with a surprise, 
with something of that exultant novelty 
which it must have had to Adam ; the drops 
of dew shine like little separate worids; 
the birds, most innocent of all the inhabi- 
tants of earth, have the soft-breathing 
universe to themselves: all their sweet 
domestic intercourses, the prattle of the 
little families, their trills of commentary 
touching everything that is going on in 
earth and heaven get accomplished, as 
the level line of sunshine penetrates from 
one glade to another, higher and higher, 
touching as it passes every bough into 
life. Awakening and vitality is in the 
very atmosphere which brings a new 
hope, a new day, a new world of possibil- 
ity and life. New heavens and a new 
earth thus present themselves to mortal 
cognizance, for the most part quite uncon- 
scious of them, every day. 

If only we brought nothing with us 
from the old world that ended in the 
night! But, alas, we bring everything — 
ourselves, that “heritage of woe,” our 
thoughts, our desires, baffled or eager, for 
other objects than those which are in har- 
mony with that new life and blessedness. 
When the sun rose visibly into the blue, 
skimming the surface of Loch Houran, 
and waking all the woods, there stood one 
spectator upon the old battlements of the 
ruined castle who was altogether out of 
harmony with the scene. Walter had not 
slept all night. He had not even gone 
through the form of going to bed. Hehad 
come out as soon as there was a glimmer 
of daylight, which, in October, is long of 
coming, to get what refreshment was pos- 
sible from the breath of the morning air, 
and thus had assisted at the reawakening 
of earth, and all the development of the 
new-born day. From where he stood 
there lay before him a paradise of sky 
and water, with everything repeated, em- 
bellished, made into an ideal of twofold 
sweetness, brightness, and purity, in the 
broad mirror of the lake. The autumn 
woods, the tracts of green field, or late 
ge of the unreaped corn, all showed 
ike another fairy-land underneath, a 
country still purer, more dazzling and 
brilliant, more still and fresh, than the 
morning land above. “The light that 
never was on sea or land” shone in 
those glorified and softly rippling woods, 
trending away into the infinite to the point 


What haunts and refuges of happy life 
might be there! what dreams of poetry 
beyond the human! That lovely inver- 
sion of all things, that more than mortal 
freshness and sweetness and liquid glow 
of light, confused the mind with a kind of 
involuntary bliss, a vision of a place of 
escape, the never-attained country to 
which the soul, had it wings, might flee 
away and be at rest. 

But that soul had no wings which 
looked out from Walter’s haggard coun- 
tenance, as he leaned on the half-ruined 
wall. He gazed at the scene before him 
like one who had no lot or part init. Its 
peace and brightness brought but into 
greater relief the restlessness of his own 
soul, the gloom and blackness in his 
heart. He had been struggling all night 
in a fierce, internal controversy which, to 
his own consciousness, was with another 
intelligence more powerful than his own, 
and yet might have been with himself, 
with the better part that kept up within 
him a protest for better things, with such 
representatives of conscience and the 
higher affections as still existed within 
him. However it was, he was exhausted 
with the struggle, his strength was worn 
out. That lull of pain which does not 
mean any. cure, or even any beginning of 
healing, but is merely a sign that the 
power of the sufferer to endure has come 
to its limit, gave him a kind of rest. But 
the rest itself was restless and incapable 
of composure. He moved about like an 
uneasy spirit along the broken line of the 
old battlements, pausing here and there 
to plunge his eyes into the landscape, to 
take in the morning air with a long inspi- 
ration. And so unlike was the mood of 
his mind to his usual character and 
habits, that as he moved, Walter gave 
vent to a low moaning, such as gives a 
kind of fictitious relief to the old and 
suffering — an involuntary utterance 
which it was terrible to hear coming with 
his breathing from a young man’s lips, 
and inthe midst of suchascene. Was he 
talkingtohimself? Was he only moaning 
asa dumb creature moans? Byeand-by he 
half flung himself, in his weariness, into 
one of the ruinous embrasures, and re- 
mained there, leaning his back against one 
side of it. And then he said to himself, 
repeating the words over and over again, 
“ Neither God’s nor Oona’s. Neither 
Oona’s nor God’s.” 

Lord Erradeen had arrived at that low- 
est depth of self-estimation, which means 
despair. His own life had been forced 
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upon him, represented before his eyes he 
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could not tell how. He had seen its mo- 
tives disentangled, its course traced, all 
its wastes laid bare, with a distinctness 
against which he could offer no appeal. 
He could deny nothing; it was true; this 
was what he had done, with a repetition 
of folly, of selfishness, of baseness, for 
which he could offer no sort of excuse, 
which confounded and abased him. He 
had known it all, it is true, before; time 
after time he had pulled himself up and 
looked at the last scrap of his life, and 
pronounced it indefensible; then had 
pushed it from him and gone on again, 
escaping with all the haste he could from 
contemplation of the phenomena which 
were inexplicable, and which he did not 
desire to attempt to explain even to him- 
self. He had said truly to Miss Milna- 
thort that to know you are wrong is not 
always equivalent to being on the way to 
mend it. He had always known he was 
wrong; he had never been deficient in 
moral disapproval of others like himself, 
or even of himself, when in one of the 
pauses of his career he was brought face 
to face with that individual. But he had 
been able to put a sort of accidental gloss 
upon his own worst actions. He had not 
intended them; there had been no motive 
whatever in what he did; he had done so 
and so by chance — by indolence, because 
it happened to be put before him to do it; 
but he had meant nothing by it. Out of 
this subterfuge he had been driven during 
the mental conflict of the night. And 
there was this peculiarity in his state, 
that he was not thus enlightened and con- 
vinced by the exertions of any reform- 
atory influence, by any prophet bidding 
him repent. Conviction came from en- 
tirely the other side, and with a motive 
altogether different. ‘ Who are you,” his 
antagonist said, or seemed to say, “to 
take refuge with a pure woman, you who 
have never been pure? Who are you to 
lay claim to be God’s, after ignoring God’s 
existence altogether; or to be your own 
master, who have never ruled or guided 
yourself, but have been the slave of every 
folly, a feather blown on the wind, astraw 
carried away by the stream ?” 

All these accusations had been made as 
plain to him as the daylight. He had not 
been allowed to escape; the course of his 
life had been traced so clearly, that he 
could not protest, or object, or contra- 
dict; he was convinced —the most terri- 
ble position in which a man can be. 
Whether any man, thoroughly persuaded 
of his own moral wretchedness and de- | 
basement ever does escape despair, is a | 
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question full of difficulty. The prodigal’s 
sense that in his father’s house every 
servant has enough and to spare while he 
perishes of hunger is a different matter. 
“ Father, I have sinned, 1 am no more 
worthy to be called thy son; make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” There are 
still possibilities to a soul in such a posi- 
tion. But one whois driven from strong- 
hold to stronghold, until at length he is 
forced to allow that there is no induce- 
ment which has not been tried and failed 
with him, that he has no claim to the suc- 
cor of God, or man, or woman, that he has 
turned his back upon all, neglected all, 
wronged every power in heaven and earth 
that could help, what is he to do? He 
may be forgiven; but forgiveness in the 
entire abasement of that discovery is not 
what he wants. He wants a renovation 
for which there seems no means left; he 
wants, in the old language —that lan- 
guage which we are said to have out- 
grown —to be born again: and that is 
impossible —impossible! What is there 
in heaven or earth that will prevent him 
from doing all over again what he has 
done before, the moment his circumstan- 
ces permit it? So longas he is what he 
is — nothing: and how shall he be made 
other than what he is? 

“Ye must be born again.” Ah, what 
preacher can know that as he does? But 
how—but how? Neither God’s nor 
Oona’s — and who, then, was to help him? 
He had caught at the woman in his de- 
spair; he had not even so much as thought 
of God till the last moment, and then had 
flown like a coward to a fetich, meaning 
nothing but to escape. Why should God 
bend down from those spotless heavens 
to acknowledge the wretched runaway’s 
clutch at his divine garments in the ex- 
tremity of mortal terror? Would Oona 
have given him that hand of hers, had she 
known how his was stained? And would 
God attend to that coward’s appeal made 
only when everything else failed ? 

The young man sat in the corner of the 
embrasure, pressing himself against the 
rough stone-work for support. Despair 
had possession of his soul. What had he 
to do with the best and highest things, 
with freedom and love? After all why 
should he be his own master, why claim 
the right to judge for himself? If he bad 
this freedom fully, what would he do with 
it? Throw it away next day in exchange 
for some nothing, some pleasure that 
palled in the tasting. Pleasure! There 
was no pleasure, but only make-beliefs 
and deceptions. The old fellow was 
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right, he began to say to himself, with a 
certain bitter humor. Had he exercised 
no coercion over the race, had the Meth- 
vens been left to their own devices, how 
much of them would have remained now? 
Instead of a peerage and great estates 
they would have died out in a ditch or in 
a sponging-house generations ago, Their 
lands would have gone bit by bit: their 
name would have disappeared — all as he 
said. And supposing now that Walter 
was left entirely free to do as he pleased 
what reason had he to believe that he 
would not squander everything he could 
squander, and bring down the prosperity 
of the race into the dust? That is what 
he would have done if left to himself. He 
would have resisted all claims of prudence 
or duty. He would have followed, he 
knew it, the caprice of the moment, just 
as he had done now. If no former Meth- 
vens had ruined the family it was in him- 
self to do it. All these thoughts were 
in favor of the submission which seemed 
to him now almost the only thing before 
him. Hethoughtof Miss Milnathort and 
her anxious addresses, and laughed to 
himself bitterly at her childish hope. Two 
that should be one, and that should be 
set on everything that was good. Whata 
simpleton she was! He set on everything 
that was good! he was incapable of any- 
thing that was good. And Oona— could 
there be a greater folly than to think that 
Oona, when she knew, would pick him up 
out of the ruin, and give him a new start- 
ing-ground? He laughed at the thought 
aloud. Oona! Was not her very name 
the token of purity, the very sign of maid- 
enhood and innocence? And to believe 
that she would mingle herself in his be- 
ing which was unclean and false from its 
very beginning! He laughed at his own 
folly to think so. In ignorance she had 
been more kind than ever woman was. 
She had asked no questions, she had 
given him her hand, she had stood by 
him. Inignorance: dut when she knew / 
He said to himself that he was not cad 
enough to let her go on in this ignorance. 
He would have to tell her what he had 
been, what he would be again if left to 
circumstances and his own fancy. He 
would not deceive her; he was not cad 
enough for that. And when he had told 
her, and had given up forever all hope of 
really making a stand against the tyrant 
of his race, or carrying out his theories of 
happiness, what would remain? What 
would remain? Subjection — misery — 
“No,” said a voice close by him, 
“something else —something very good 





in its way, and with which the greater ma- 
jority of mankind are quite content, and 
may be very happy. The second best.” 

Walter had started at the sound of this 
voice. He left his seat with nervous 
haste; and yet he had no longer any 
sense of panic. He had a certain doleful 
curiosity to see the man whom he had 
only seen in twilight rooms or by artificial 
light, in the open air and by the sunshine. 
Perhaps this strange personage divined 
his thoughts, for he came forward with a 
slight smile. There was nothing in his 
appearance to alarm the most timid. He 
was, as Miss Milnathort had called him, a 
grand gentleman. He had the air of one 
accustomed to command, with that ease 
of bearing which only comes to those 
largely experienced in the world. The 
path along the ruinous battlements was 
one that craved very wary walking, but he 
traversed it with the boldest step without 
a moment’s hesitation or doubt. He 
made a little salutation with his hand as 
he approached. “You were laughing,” 
he said. ‘“ You are taking, I hope, a less 
highflown view of the circumstances 
altogether. The absolute does not exist 
in this world. We must all be content 
with advantages which are comparative. 
I always regret,” he continued, “ resorting 
to heroic measures. To have to do with 
some one who will hear and see reason, is 
a great relief. I follow the course of 
your thoughts with interest. They are 
all perfectly just; and the conclusion is 
one which most wise men have arrived at. 
Men in general are fools. Asa rule you 
are incapable of guiding yourselves ; but 
only the wise among you know it.” 

“I have no pretension to be wise.” 

“You are modest—all at once. So 
long as you are reasonable that will do. 
Adapt your life now to anew plan. The 
ideal is beyond your reach. By no fault 
of circumstances, but by your own, you 
have forfeited a great deal that is very 
captivating to the mind of youth, but very 
empty if you had it all to-morrow. You 
must now rearrange your conceptions and 
find yourself very well off with the second 
best.” 

There was something in his very tone 
which sent the blood coursing through 
Walter’s veins, and seemed to swell to 
bursting the great currents of life. He 
cried out, — 

“You have driven me todespair! You 
have cut off from me every hope! And 
now you exhort me to find myself very weil 
off, to adapt my life to a new plan. Is 
that all you know?” 
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His companion smiled. “You would 
like me better to repeat to you again that 
you have no ground to stand upon, and 
are as unworthy as one can be at your 
age. All that is very true. But one as- 
pect of the matter is notall. Inthe mean 
time you will have to live and get on 
somehow. Suicide of.course is always 
open to you, but you are not the sort of 
man for that; besides, it is begging the 
question, and solves no problem. No, 
you must live—on the second level. 
Your ideal has always been impossible, 
for you never had heart or will to keep up 
to it. Why you should have had this fit 
of fantastic wilfulness now, and really 
believed that by means of vague aspira- 
tions you were to get the better of me and 
all your antecedents, I cannot tell. You 
must now find out practically how you are 
to live.” 

Walter had reached the lowest depths 
of despair a little whileago. He had con- 
sented that it was all true, that there was 
no further escape for him; but now again 
a passionate contradiction surged up with- 
inhim. ‘TI will not,” he said vehemently, 
“T will not — take your way.” 

“TI think you will—for why ?—there 
is no other half so good. You will be 
very comfortable, and you will have done a 
great thing for yourhouse. By-and-by you 
will settle into a conviction that what you 
have done is the best thing you could have 
done. It is one of the privileges of man- 
kind. And I promise you that I will not 
molest you. Your coming here will be 
little more than a formula. You will 
agree with me: why then should there be 
any controversy between us? Maturity 
and wealth and well-being will bring you 
to think with me that a settled advantage 
like that of one’s race is far beyond all 
evanescent good of the fancy. You will 
become respectable and happy — yes, 
quite happy enough —as happy as men 
have any right to-be.” 

There was a half-tone of mockery as if 
the speaker scorned the picture he drew; 
and at every word the resistance which 
had been almost stilled in Walter’s mind 
rose up more warmly. “Are you happy 
yourself,” he said suddenly, “that you 
recommend this to me? ” 

The stranger paused a little. “The 
word is a trivial one. I have many grati- 
fications,” he said. 

“ J] don’t know what your gratifications 
can be. Is it worth your while to live 
through the ages as you say—you, so 
powerful as you are, with so many great 
faculties —in.a miserable old ruin, to 





exercise this terrorism upon unoffending 
men?” 

Then Walter’s companion laughed 
aloud. “To live for ages ina miserable 
old ruin!” he said. “ That does not seem 
a very attractive lot indeed. But set your 
mind at rest, my kind descendant; | live 
in a miserable ruin no more than you do. 
My affairs are everywhere. I have the 
weakness of a man for my own — perhaps 
in other regions as well—but that is 
nothing to you.” 

“Itiseverything tome. Give me some 
explanation of you. If,as you say, you 
have lived for centuries impossibly, how 
have youdone it? Have you ever come 
toa blank wall like me — have you ever 
been abandoned by every hope? or,” cried 
the young man, ‘‘am I your superior in 
this horrible experience ? No man could 
stand as I do — given up to despair: and 
yet go on living like you.” 

“It depends upon your point of view. 
When you have taken my advice (as you 
will do presently) and have come down 
from your pinnacle and accepted what is 
the ordinary lot of mankind, you will find 
no longer any difficulty in living — as long 
as is possible ; you will not wish to short- 
en your life by a day.” 

“ And what is the ordinary lot of man- 
kind?” cried Walter, feeling himself 
once more beaten down, humiliated, irri- 
tated by an ascendency which he could not 
resist. 

“I have told you—the second best. 
In your case a wife with a great deal of 
wealth, and many other qualities, who will 
jar upon your imagination (an imagination 
which has hitherto entertained itself so 
nobly!) and exasperate your temper per- 
haps, and leave your being what you call 
incomplete: but who will give you a great 
acquisition of importance and set you at 
peace with me. That alone will tell for 
much in your comfort; and gradually your 
mind will be brought into conformity. 
You will consider subjects in general as I 
do, from a point of view which will not 
be individual. You will not balance the 
interests of the few miserable people who 
choose to think their comfort impaired, 
but will act largely for the continued 
benefit of your heirs and your property. 
You will avail yourself of my perceptions, 
which are more extended than your own, 
and gradually become the greatest land- 
owner, the greatest personage of your 
district; able to acquire the highest bon- 
ors if you please, to wield the greatest 
influence. Come, you have found the 
other position untenable according to your 
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own confession. Accept the practicable. 
Ido not hurry you. Examine for your- 
self into the issues of your ideal, now 
that we have become friends and under- 
stand each other so thoroughly.” 

“T am no friend of yours. I understand 
no one, not even myself.” 

“ You are my son,” said the other with 
alaugh. “ You are of my nature; as you 
grow older you will resemble me more 
and more. You will speak to your sons 
as I speak to you. You will point out 
these duties to them, as I do to you.” 

“Tn everything you say,” cried Walter, 
“T perceive that you acknowledge a bet- 
ter way. Your plans are the second best 
—you say so. Is it worth living so long 
only to know that you are embracing 
mediocrity after all, that you have nothing 
to rise to? and yet you acknowledge it!” 
he said. 

The stranger looked at him with a curi- 
ous gaze. He who had never shown the 
smallest emotion before grew slightly 
paler at this question; but he laughed 
before he replied. 

“You are acute,” he said. “You can 
hit the blot. But the question in hand is 
not my character, but your practical ca- 
reer.” 

The sound of an oar here broke the 
extreme silence. The morning had fully 
come, the night coach from “the south” 
had arrived at the inn, and Duncan with 
the postbag was coming along the still 
water, which cut like a transparent curd 
before, and joined again in eddying re- 
flections behind. Duncan bent his back 
to his oars unconscious of any mystery; 
his postbag, bringing news of all the 
world, lay in front of him. He and his 
boat in every detail of outline and color 
swam suspended in the light, in reflection, 
and swept double over the shining sur- 
face. How extraordinary was the con- 
trast between his open-air placidity, his 
fresh morning countenance, the air of the 
hills about him, and the haggard counte- 
nance of his master, looking upon this 
country fellow with an envy which was as 
foolish as it was genuine. Duncan did 
not know anything about the ideal. And 
yet in his way he followed his conscience, 
sometimes with pain and trouble, and at 
the cost of many a struggle —or else 
neglected its warnings, and took his own 
way as his master had done. Walter did 
not take this into consideration, but looked 
down upon his boatman’s ruddy, honest 
countenance and square frame, stretch- 
ing contentedly to his oars and thinking 
of nothing, with envy. Would it have 





been better to be born like that to daily 
labor and an unawakened intelligence ? 
He turned round to say something, but 
his visitor had gone. There was not a 
shadow upon the walls, not a sound of a 
step. Lord Erradeen had no longer the 
faintest movement of fear, but in its place 
a certain impatience and irritability as if 
this practical joke might be played upon 
him too often. And presently into the 
clear air rang the voice of Symington. 

“For God’s sake, my lord, take care! 
that is just where the poor lady was killed 
thirty years ago.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE commonplace world has a strange 
look to a man who has himself come out 
of any great personal struggle, out of an 
excitement which no one knows anything 
about but himself. When he descends, 
with still the heave of strong emotion in 
his breast, to the tranquil ordinary ways 
in which other men are coming and going, 
indifferent, frivolous, occupied by the 
most trivial interests, and altogether un- 
aware of the profound sentiment in his 
own breast, there is a mixture of con- 
tempt and relief in the manner in which 
he regards the extraordinary stolidity and 
unimpressionableness of his fellows. He 
is glad that they are unaware of what has 
happened to himself, yet cannot help 
scorning them a little for their want of 
penetration; and it is a comfort to him to 
feel himself surrounded with the calm 
and indifference of strangers, yet he can- 
not help feeling that had they been of a 
higher nature, they must have divined the 
suppressed agitation with which he moves 
among them, his nerves all trembling with 
the strain through which they have passed. 
Thus Walter, when he landed at the vil- 
lage, met the looks of the country folk 
with a certain expectation of seeing some 
traces of the wondering curiosity with 
which they must be asking themselves 
what ailed Lord Erradeen; and felt him- 
self at once baffled and disappointed and 
relieved to find them full of their usual 
friendliness and hospitality, but nothing 
more. 

‘“* We are real glad to see your lordship 
back,” Mrs. Macfarlane said at the inn, 
“and I hope you mean to bide, and no 
just run away when you are getting ac- 
quaint with the countryside.” Big John, 


who was looking on while his horses were 
being cared for, gave a tug at his hat in 
honor of Lord Erradeen, but scarcely 
withdrew his eyes from the other more 
And finally the 


interesting spectacle. 
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minister, who was setting out upon one 
of his visitations, met his noble parish- 
ioner with the most cheerful good-morn- 
ing, without any indication of deeper in- 
sight. 

You are welcome home, Lord Erra- 
deen,” he said as the landlady had said, 
“and this time I hope we’ll see more of 
you. Are you stepping my way? It is 
just a most beautiful morning for this 
time of the year, and I am going to one 
of my outlying corners; but you young 
gentlemen, what with your shooting, and 
stalking, and ploys in general, are not 
generally much addicted to a simple 
walk.” 

“] am going your way; I am no great 
sportsman; I want to see Shaw, who lives 
somewhere in this direction, I think.” 

“TI will show you the way with pleas- 
ure, Lord Erradeen; but I doubt you will 
not find him in. He is out upon his 
rounds before now. He will be tackling 
you about Peter Thomson, and his farm. 
And I would be glad to say a word, too, 
if I might. They had been there all their 
lives ; they never believed it possible that 
they would be sent away. It is very natu- 
ral you should want to make the best of 
your property, but it was a blow; and 
though he was a little behind in his 
worldly affairs, he was always good to the 
poor, and an elder, and well-living person. 
Such a one is a loss to the countryside; 
but it is every man’s duty, no doubt, to 
himself and his posterity, to make the 
best he can of his estate.” This the min- 
ister said with an air of polite disapproval 
yet acquiescence in a doctrine not to be 
gainsaid. ‘“ Political economy,” he added 
with a laugh, “did not come into my cur- 
riculum, although I was at college in 
Adam’s Smith’s palmy days.” 

“If you think my actions have anything 
to do with Adam Smith!” cried Walter. 
It was a peculiarity of this young man, 
and perhaps of others beside, to resent 
above all things the imputation of a pru- 
dential motive. “I know nothing about 
Thomson,” he added. “I was absent, and 
I suppose did — whatever I am supposed 
to have done—on the impulse of the 
moment, as I am too apt to do.” 

“That is a pity,” said the minister, 
“especially when the well-being of others 
is concerned. You will pardon me, my 
lord, who am an old-fashioned person. 
The good of your property (if ye think 
this is for the good of your property) is 
always a motive, and some will think a 
sound one: but to decide what is of great 
consequence to other folk without thought, 





because you happen to be tired, or wor- 
ried, or in an ill way ——” 

A natural flush of anger came to Wal- 
ter’s face: but notwithstanding all his 
faults there was something generous in 
him. He bit his lip to restrain some 
hasty word which was ready to burst 
forth, and said, after a moment, *“ The re- 
proof is just. I had no right to be so 
inconsiderate. Still, as you say, the ad- 
vantage of the property is a motive: 
there are some,” he added bitterly, with a 
sense that he was speaking at some third 
person, “who think it the best in the 
world.” 

“ And so it is, in the right view,” said 
Mr. Cameron; “that is what I always 
think when I read what those misguided 
creatures are wanting in Ireland, to do 
away with landlords altogether — and 
some even among ourselves,” he added 
with that sense of the superiority of “ our- 
selves,” which dwells so calmly in the 
Scottish bosom. The last was said re- 
gretfully, with a shake of the head. 

“I dare say,” said Walter, “they have 
some reason in what they say.” 

“Some, but not the best. They have 
the kind of reason that lies on the sur- 
face —insomuch as to have a thing of 
your own is better than hiring it from an- 
other. Butin that way Peter Thomson, 
honest man, would have been doomed 
without remedy before your time, Lord 
Erradeen. He has been getting into 
troubled waters for some years: he would 
have had to sell the farm and begone if it 
had been his: but with a good landlord 
like what I live in hopes to see—a good 
man in trouble would be helped over the 
dangerous moment. He would be backed 
up when he was feeble. Perhaps it was 
just at all times an ideal: but that was 
what the old relationship might be.” 

“And the ideal is always problemati- 
cal,” said Walter. He was carrying on 
the same controversy still, taking the 
other side. ‘Most men I| think would 
prefer to deal with their own even if it 
meant selling and losing, than be subject 
to another man’s will—as it appears 
Thomson has been to mine. That seems 
ridiculous indeed,” he cried with a sudden 
outburst of feeling, “that a good man as 
you say, should depend on the fantastic 
will of —such a fool as I have been.” 

“ My Lord Erradeen!” cried the min- 
ister in consternation. He thought the 
young man was going out of his wits, and 
began to be nervous. There was some- 
thing, now he looked at him, wild in his 
air. “I have no doubt,” he said sooth- 
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ingly, “that your decision— must have 
seemed very reasonable. I would not, 
though my feelings are enlisted and 
though I regret, go so far as to blame it 
myself.” 

“Why?” said Walter, turning upon 
him. ‘ Because? — surely every man 
ought to have the courage of his opin- 
ions.” 

“ Not for that reason,” said the old 
minister, with a slight flush. “I have 
never been one,” he went on with a smile, 
“that have been much moved by the fear 
of man. No. It is because now they 
have been forced to make the move it 
may be better for themselves ; they would 
have struggled on, and perhaps at the end 
got through, but in Canada they will soon 
flourish and do well.” 

“Not without a struggle there either, 
I suppose,” said Walter, with a fanciful 
disposition toresent the idea that Canada 
was an infallible cure. 

“Not without a struggle—there you 
are right, my lord. There was first the 
sore, sore tug to pull up the roots of life 
that were so deeply implanted here; and 
the long voyage, which was terrible to the 
father and mother. Itis very likely,” he 
added, “that the old folk will never get 
over it. ‘Transplanting does not do at 
their age. But then the young ones, they 
are sure to thrive: and the old will die all 
the sooner, which perhaps is not to be 
— when we get to the evening of 
ife. 

“ That is surely an inhuman doctrine,” 
Walter cried. 

“Do ye think so, my young lord? 
Well! It becomes the young to think so; 
but for myself 1 have always seen a foun- 
dation of reason in the savage way of 
making an end of the old and helpless. 
It is better, far better for the survivors 
that they should have a horror of it, but 
for the aged themselves it is not so clear 
tome. They would be better away. An 
old man that has outlived all natural love 
and succor, and that just lives on against 
his will because he cannot help it, that is 
a sad sight.” 

* But not revolting, as it is to think of 
the other.” 

“ The other does not revolt me. If my 
heritors, yourself the first, were to look 
in some ine day and bid me out to the 


banks of the loch and give me a heave 
into it —in deep, clear water, mind, none 
of your muddy, weedy bits—I stipulate 
for clean watter,” the old minister said, 
with a laugh at his own joke. 

“Tf that is all that is to happen to your 





emigrants,” said Walter, “they surely 
would have been as well here.” 

“If that had been possible; but you 
see, Lord Erradeen, though there are few 
things that ye cannot manage to get your 
way in, on your level of life, on the lower 
level when we cannot get what we want, 
we have to put up with what we can get.” 

“Why should you think I can get my 
way? I have to put up with what I can 
get, as you say, like everybody else.” 

“ Well, yes,” said the minister, “it is a 
kind of universal rule; and it is just a 
sign of the disposition that conquers the 
world, that it will accept what it can get 
without making a moaning and a fretting 
over it.” 

“The second best,” said Walter with a 
half-smile of irony; it was strange to 
come from a teacher so dissimilar to this 
experienced old man, and hear the same 
doctrine once more repeated. Mr. Cam- 
eron, nodded his head several times in 
sign of assent. 

‘*What seems to our blindness often 
the second best; though you may be sure 
it is the best for us, and chosen for us by 
a better judge than we are. This is my 
way to the right, up Glen-Dochart, and 
yonder is Shaw’s house, the white one 
among the trees. I am extremely glad to 
have had this conversation with you, my 
lord. And if I can be of use to you at 
any time in any question that may puzzle 
ye —oh, I do not stand upon my superior 
enlightenment, or even on my office, with 
the like of you that probably belong to 
another Church; but I am an old man and 
have had some experience. Good-day to 
you, Lord Erradeen.” The old minister 
looked back after he had left him, and 
waved his hand with a benevolent smile. 

Lord Erradeen walked on. He waved 
back a kindly salutation ; the meeting, the 
talk with a man who was his equal, his 
superior, his inferior, all in one, in whole- 
some human inconsistency, was a kind of 
event for him, separating him by a dis- 
tinct interval from the agitation of the 
night and morning, the terrible mental 
struggle, the philosophy that had fallen on 
his despair, not as healing dew, but like 
a baptism of fire, scorching his heart. 
Strange that the same reasoning should 
have come before him in this strange way, 
so accidental and without premeditation ! 
Mr. Cameron took everything from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The second best to 
him meant manly resignation, devout reli- 
gious faith. To accept it “ because it was 
chosen for us by a better guide than we,” 
that was a difference almost incalculable. 
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According to the minister’s belief, “ what | best:” as his two oracles had said to 


we wanted” was a thing to be given up| him. Whether it was the practical level 
nobly when it was proved to be God’s will| which every man must content himself 
so. But this point of view was so unlike| with after the failure of the ideal, or 
the other that it brought a smile to Wal-| whether it was the real best, chosen for 
ter’s lips as he went on. God's will, | us by “a better judge,” this was what both 
what had that to do with petty schemes|had put before him. The two descrip- 
toenrich afamily? If it should so hap-| tions, so different, yet both, perhaps true, 
pen that he, driven by persecution, by|came up before him at intervals with 
temptations too strong to be resisted, by | something of strange regularity, as if the 
the feebleness of a spirit not capable of} words had been printed upon the con- 
contending with fate, yielded once more|stantly turning wheels. He walked very 
to this influence which had operated so | quickly along the moorland road, not car- 
strangely upon his race, would that be; ing where he went, nor seeing what was 
God’s will? — would it be ever possible|round him. The fresh air blew in his 
to look upon it as “chosen by a better | face, with the force and keenness which 
judge”? Walter was not used to the/|an autumn wind has in a deeply scooped 
discussion of such problems; and he was|and somewhat narrow glen among the 
weak with mental struggles and want of | hills, but seemed only to quicken the pace 
rest. He lingered for a moment before|of the turning wheels, and all that ma- 
Shaw’s house as he passed it, then re-| chinery circling giddily, grinding out noth- 
jected, with the sudden, capricious impa-| ing, making his very soul sick and dizzy 
tience of his nature, the intention, only | as it went on and on. 

half formed, of seeing Shaw, and walked Suddenly the whirr and movement in 
on with a fantastic sense of relief in hav-| his head calmed and stopped. A homely 
ing got rid of this disagreeable duty. | figure, in color and aspect like an embodi- 
“ Another time will do just as well,” he | ment of those wild, sheep-feeding, rugged, 
said to himself, and hurried on as if his| but not majestic slopes that hemmed in 
walk had now a more definite, as well as | the valley on either side, became visible 
amore agreeable, aim. But, as a matter | coming down a path that led to the main 
of fact, he had no aim at all, and did not| road on which Walter was. It was aman, 
know where he was going or what he in-/| tall and largely developed, but without any 
tended. Indeed he intended nothing.| superfluous bulk, roughly clad, roughly 
Perhaps he would have said ‘to think,” | shod, lifting his feet high, like one accus- 
had he been closely questioned; but it | tomed to bog and heather, with the medi- 
was a stretch of meaning to apply the| tative, slow pace of a rustic whose work 
term to that confusion of his thoughts in| demanded no hurry, and who had time for 
which everything seemed to be turning/ thought in all he did. Walter, with the 
round and round. It was not like the| quick senses of his youth quickened still 
sharp and keen dialogue of last night, in| more by the excitement of the circum- 
which, though all went on within his own | stances amid which, once, and only once, 
spirit, there were two minds xengaged,|he had seen Duncan Fraser, recognized 
himself and another. Now he was left to; him at once, and something like the live- 
himself; no one contending with him—jliness of a new impulse moved him. 
no one helping, even by contention, to} Who could tell but that this man of the 
keep him to an actual point, and give en-| hills might be an oracle too, and out of 
ergy and definiteness to the mental proc-| the silence of his lowly life might have 
ess going on within him. That process | brought something to help a soul in peril? 
was still going on; but it was as if the | Walter waited till the cotter came up to 
wheels of a complicated and delicate ma- | him, who was not on his part so quick to 
chine had lost their guiding principle, and, | recognize his landlord, of whom he had 
were all circling and whirring in space |s00n so little, and thought it might be 
without an object, with the-same show of|some “tourist,” or other Southland per- 
motion as when fully employed, the same | son, ignorant of these parts, and wanting 
creak, and jar, and grind. Now and then|information about the way, which was 
there would come uppermost a phrase | not inducement enough to make Duncan 
reserved out of the confusion — “ the sec-| quicken his steps. When they met, he 
ond best:” “something very good in its | perceived that he had “seen the face be- 
way; with which the majority of mankind | fore,” but went no further, and awaited 
is quite content and may be very happy; ” | with a certain air of stolid gravity what 
“what we call in our blindness the second | the stranger might have to say. 
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“You are — Fraser —of that glen up 
there? I almost forget how you call it — 
Truach-Glas.” 

“ Ay, [am just sae; Duncan Fraser, at 
your service,” replied the man, not with- 
out the slight hauteur of a Highlander 
interrogated imperatively by a personage 
in whom he acknowledges no right to do 
sO. 

“You don’t remember me, apparently,” 
Walter said. 

“ No, I cannot just say that I do; and 
yet I’ve seen your face before,” said Dun- 
can with a curious look. 

“Never mind that. I want you to tell 
me if you are contented now, and happy 
in your glen, now that you are free of all 
your trouble about rent.” 

Duncan’s first impulse was to say, 
What is that to you, I would like to ken? 
But the words had already set the slower 
mechanism of his brain to work; and, 
after a moment, he took his blue bonnet 
from his head, and with a bow in which 
there was a certain rustic dignity, said, — 

“ You be the laird, my Lord Erradeen ? 
I have good cause to ken your face that 
was once to us all just like the face of an 
angel out o’ heaven.” 

** You make too much of it,’’ said Wal- 
ter with a smile; for the expression 
pleased him, in spite of himself. “ No 
one could have done otherwise in my 
place.” 

“ The auld wives,” said Duncan, with a 
little huskiness in his throat, “do not 
think sae, sir. They mind you at their 
Books, morning and night.” 

Walter did not know very well what 
“ minding him at the Books,” meant; but 
he guessed that somehow or other it must 
refer to prayers; and he said somewhat 
lightly, — 

“Do you think that will do me much 
good?” 
t=) . 

Duncan’s honest face turned upon him 
a look of displeasure. The hillside pa- 
triarch put on his bonnet gravely. 

* It should, if there’s truth in Scrip- 
ture,” he said somewhat sternly; “ but 
nae doubt it is just one of the most awfu’ 
mysteries how a wilful soul will bafile 
baith God’s good-will and gude folks’ 
prayers.” 

This was so curiously unlike anything 
he expected, that Lord Erradeen gave his 
humble monitor one startled glance, and 
for the moment was silenced. He re- 
sumed, however, a minute after, feeling a 
certain invigoration come to him from his 
contact with simple nature. 

“I acknowledge,” he said, “ though you 


are a little hard upon me, Fraser, that I 
have brought this on myself.. But I want 
to know about you, how things are going. 
Are you satisfied with your position now ? 
And is everything made smooth for you 
by the remittal of the rent?” 

At this Duncan became in his turn 
confused. 

* Nae doubt,” he said, “it has been a 
great help, sir—my lord. Ye’ll excuse 
me, but I'm little used to lordships, and I 
canna get my mouth about it.” 

“Never mind my lordship. I want to 
know the real truth. Your minister has 
been talking to me about Thomson — the 
man at the farm.” Walter pointed vague- 
ly to the hillside, having no idea where 
Peter Thomson’s farm was, about which 
so much had been said. ‘He has been 
sent away while you have stayed. Let me 
know which has been the best.” 

Duncan looked more embarrassed than 
ever, and shuffled from one foot to the 
other, looking down upon the wet and 
brilliant green of the grass on which he 
stood. 

“We were all muckle obliged to you, 
my lord; and no one of us has grudged 
to say sae,” he said. 

“ But that is not the question,” Walter 
cried, with a little impatience. 

“To flit the old folk would have been 
impossible,” said Duncan, as if speaking 
to himself. “It was just a deliverance, 
and the Lord’s doing, and wonderful in 
our eyes. But, sir, there is nothing in 
this world that is pure good. The soil is 
cauld: there is little will come out of it: 
and though we’re far out o’ the way o’ 
the world in our bit glen, I reckon that 
what ye ca’ progress and a’ that, has an 
effeck whether or no. We want mair 
than our forbears wanted. No, no just 
education and advancement: my uncle 
Willie was brought up a minister, and got 
a’ the education my Robbie is ettling at, 
though my grandfather had, maybe, less 
to spare than me. But just there is a 
difference in the ways o’t. And maybe if 
it had come to the worse, and ye had 
driven us out, instead of being sae gener- 
ous —— ” 

“Tt would have been better for you,” 
said Walter, as;his companion paused. 

“I’m not saying that. It was just de- 
liverance. I will tell ye mair, my lord. If 
I had been driven out, me and my auld 
mother, and my little bairns, 1 could have 
found it in my heart to curse ye, sae 
young, sae rich, sae well off, and sae in- 
|human. And the auld wife’s death would 
; have lain at your door, and the bairns 
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would never have forgotten it, however 
well they had prospered, no even when 
they came to be reasonable men, and could 
see baith sides of the question like me; 
they would have carried it with them to 
yon New World, as they call it; it would 
have grown to be a tradition and a mees- 
ery forever. Now,” said Duncan, with a 
hoarse half-laugh of emotion, “the sting 
is out of it whatever happens.” 

“1 am glad of that, anyhow,” said Wal- 
ter. 

“And soamI—andso am I! When 
ye have a sense of being wranged in your 
heart, it’s like a burnin’ wound, like thae 
puir Irish, the Lord help them! And 
what was our pickle siller to the like of 
you? But” — Duncan said, and paused, 
not knowing how to proceed with due re- 
spect and gratitude for what his landlord 
had done. 

“ But — what you expected has not been 
realized? the rent, after all, made but a 
small difference — the relief was not what 
you hoped?” 

“ T am just incapable, sir, of making ye 
aright answer,” said Duncan, with vehe- 
mence. “It’s just the effeck of the times, 
and nae fault o’ yours or ours —at least 
that is all I can make of it. We want 
mair than our forbears wanted. We are 
no so easy content. The lads at the col- 
lege canna live as simple as they once 
lived. That makes it harder for every- 
body. The callants! 1 would not bind 
them to a life like mine; they would have 
done better for themselves, though it 
would have killed granny, and been a sore 
burden upon Jeannie and me.” 

“ The fact is, Duncan, that to have your 
own way is not much better than to have 
some one else’s way, and that there is 
nothing worth making a fight about,” 
Walter said, with a bitterness which his 
humble companion did not understand, 
and still less approved. 

“ No that, my lord,” said Duncan, “ but 
just that nothing that is mortal is perfect 
blessedness, except what is said in the 
psalm, ‘that man —that walketh not 
astray.’ Life is a struggle for the like of 
us, and maybe for most other folk. We 
have just to put the evil and the good 
against one another, and rejoice when 
the good is a wee predominant over the 
evil.” 

He used longer words perhaps than an 
Englishman of his rank would have used; 
and there was a something of Celtic fine 
manners and natural dignity about him 
which gave importance to his speech. 

“ That means — a compromise: no ideal 
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in this world, no absolute good, but only 
a practicable something that we can get 
along with.” 

Walter said this with a scorn of it, yet 
growing belief in it, which gave strange 
vehemence to his tone. He did not ex- 
pect his rustic companion to understand 
him, nor did he think of any response. 

“It is just this, sir,” said Duncan, 
“that here we have nae continuing ceety, 
but look for one to come.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Was this then the conclusion of all 
things — that there was nothing so per- 
fect that it was worth a man’s while to 
struggle for it; that any officious inter- 
ference with the recognized and existing 
was a mistake; that nothing was either 
the best or the worst, but all things mere 
degrees in a round of the comparative, in 
which a little more or a little less was of 
no importance, and the most strenuous 
efforts tended to failure as much as in- 
difference? Walter returning to the old 
house which was his field of battle, ques- 
tioned himself thus, with a sense of de- 
spair which was not lessened by the 
deeper self-ridicule within him, which 
asked, was he then so anxious for the 
best, so ready to sacrifice his comfort for 
an ideal excellence? That he, of all men, 
should have this to do, and yet that, being 
done, it should be altogether ineffectual, 
was a sort of climax of clumsy mortal 
failure and hopelessness. The only good 
thing he had done was the restoration of 
those half-evicted cotters, and that was 
but a mingled and uncertain good, it ap- 
peared. What was the use of any strug- 
gle? If it was his own personal freedom 
alone that he really wanted, why here it 
was within his power to purchase — or at 
least a moderate amount of it —a com- 
parative freedom, as everything was com- 
parative. His mind by this time had 
ceased to be able to think, or even to per- 
ceive with any distinctness the phrase or 
motif inscribed upon one of those con- 
fused and idly turning wheels of the men- 
tal will which had stood in the place of 
thought to him. It was the afternoon 
when he got back, and everything within 
him had fallen into an afternoon dreari- 
ness. He lingered when he landed on 
the waste bit of grass that lay between 
the little landing-place and the door of the 
old castle. He had no heart to go in and 
sit down unoccupied in that room which 
had witnessed so many strange meetings. 
He was no longer indeed atraid of his 
visitor there, but rather looked forward 
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with a kind of relief to the tangible pres- 
ence which delivered him from meetings 
of the mind more subtle and painful. But | 
he had no expectation of any visitor: nor | 
was there anything for him to do except | 
to sit down and perhaps attempt to read, 
which meant solely a delivering over of 
himself to his spiritual antagonists — for 
how was it possible to give his mind to 
any fable of literature in the midst of a 
parable so urgent and all-occupying, of his 
own? 

He stood therefore idly upon the neg- 
lected turf, watching the ripple of the 
water as it lapped against the rough stones 
on the edge. The breadth of the loch 
was entirely hidden from him by the pro- 
jection of the old tower, which descended 
into the water at the right, and almost 
shut off this highest corner of Loch Hou- 
ran into a little Jakelet of its own. Wal- 
ter heard the sound of oars and voices 
from the loch without seeing any one: but | 
that was usual enough, and few people | 
invaded his privacy: so that he was taken | 
by surprise when, suddenly raising his | 
eyes, he was aware of the polished and 
gilded galley from Birkenbraes, in which 
already Mr. Williamson, seated in the 
stern, had perceived and was hailing him. 
“ Hallo, my Lord Erradeen! Here we’ve 
all come to see ye this fine afternoon. I 
told them we should find ye under your 
own vine and your own fig-tree.” This 
speech was accompanied by a general 
laugh. The arrival of such a party, her- 
alded by such laughter in a desolate house, 
with few servants and no readiness for 
any such emergency, to a young man in 
Walter’s confused and distracted condi- 
tion would not, it may be supposed, have 
been very welcome in any case, and at 
present in his exhaustion and dismay he 
stood and gazed at them with a sort of 
horror. There was not even a ready ser- 
vitor like Hamish to assist in the disem- 
barkation. Duncan had rowed cheerfully 
off upon some other errand after landing 
his master, and old Symington and old 
Macalister were singularly ill adapted for 
the service. Lord Erradeen did his best, 
with a somewhat bad grace, to receive the 
boat at the landing-place. The gravity 
of his countenance was a little chill upon 
the merry party, but the Williamsons 
were not of a kind that is easily discour- 
aged. 

“Oh, yes, here we all are,” said the) 
millionaire. “I would not let our En- 
glish visitor, Mr. Braithwaite here, leave 
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without showing him the finest thing on | 
the loch. So 1 just told him I knew 1 | 


might take the liberty. Hoot! we know 
ye have not your household here, and that 
it is just an old family ruin, and not bound 
to produce tea and scones like the For- 
resters’ isle. Bless me! I hope we have 
a soul above tea and scones,” Mr. Wil- 
liamson cried with his hearty laugh. 

By this time the young, hardy, half-clad 
rowers had scrambled out, and grouped 
themselves in various attitudes, such as 
would suit a new and light-hearted Mi- 
chael Angelo—one kneeling on the 
stones holding the bow of the boat, an- 
other with one foot on sea and one on 
shore helping the ladies out. Walter in 
his dark dress, and still darker preoc- 
cupied countenance, among all those 
bronzed and cheerful youths looked likea 
being from another sphere: but the con- 
trast was not much to his advantage 
either in body or mental atmosphere. He 
looked so grave and so unlike the joyous 
hospitality of a young housekeeper sur- 
prised by a sudden arrival, that Katie, al- 
ways more on her guard than her father, 
looked at him with a countenance as grave 
as his own. 

**] am not the leader of this expedition, 
Lord Erradeen,” she said ; “ you must not 
blame me for the invasion. My father 
took it into his head, and when that hap- 
pens there is nothing tobe done. I don’t 
mean | was not glad to be brought here 
against my will,” she added, as his face, 
by a strain of politeness which was far 
from easy to him, began to brighten a 
little. Katie was not apt to follow the 
leading of another face and adopt the 
woman’s 7é/e of submission, but she felt 
herself so completely in the wrong, an in- 
truder where she was very sure she and 
her party, exuberant in spirits and gaiety, 
were not wanted, that she was compelled 
to watch his expression and make her 
apologies with a deference quite unusual 
to her. “I hope it will not be a very 
great — interruption to you,’’ she said, 
after a momentary pause. 

“ That could never matter,” Walter 
said, stately in offence. “I could have 
wished to have notice and to have re- 
ceived my friends at Auchnasheen rather 
than here. But being here—you must 
excuse the primitive conditions of the 
place.” 

“ Hoot! there is nothing to excuse —a 
fine old castle, older than the flood — just 
the very thing that is wanted for the pic- 
turesque, ye see, Braithwaite; for as ye 
were remarking, we are in general too 
modern for a Highland loch. But you'll 
not call this modern,” said Mr. William- 
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“ Will that old body not open the 


son. 
door to ye when he sees ye have friends? 


Lord! that just beats all! 
beyond Caleb Balderston.” 

“Papa!” cried Katie in keen reproof, 
“ we have been quite importunate enough 
already. 1 vote we all go over to Auch- 
nasheen — the view there is much finer, 
and we could send over for Oona si 

“Is it common in this country,” said 
the member of Parliament, “to have two 
residences so very near? It must be 
like going next door for change of air 
when you leave one for the other, Lord 
Erradeen.” 

At this there was that slight stir among 
zhe party which takes place when an awk- 
ward suggestion is made; the young men 
and the girls began to talk hurriedly, rais- 
ing up a sort of atmosphere of voices 
around the central group. This however 
was curiously and suddenly penetrated by 
the reply which — who?—was it Wal- 
ter? made, almost as it seemed without a 
pause. 

“ Not common — but yet not unknown 
in a country which has known a great 
deal of fighting in its day. The old castle 
is our family resource in danger. We do 
our family business here, our quarrels: 
and afterwards retire to Auchnasheen, 
the house of peace (perhaps you don’t 
know that names have meaning here- 
abouts) to rest.” 

There was a pause as slight, as imper- 
ceptible to the ignorant, as evident to the 
instructed as had been the stir at the first 
sound of those clear tones. Walter him- 
self to more than one observer had 
seemed as much startled as any of them. 
He turned quickly round towards the 
speaker with a sudden blanching of his 
face which had been pale enough before ; 
but this was only momentary; afterwards 
all that was remarkable in him was a 
strange look of resolution and determined 
self-control. Perhaps the only one com- 
pletely unmoved was the Englishman, 
who at once accepted the challenge, and 
stepped forward to the individual who it 
was evident to him was the only duly 
qualified cicerone in the party, with eager 
satisfaction. 

“ That is highly interesting. Of course 
the place must be full of tradition,” he 
said. 

“ With your permission, Walter, I will 


That is a step 





take the part of cicerone,” the new voice | 


said. To some of the party it seemed 
only a voice. 





The ladies and the young | 


men stumbled against each other in their | 


eager curiosity about the stranger. 
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| will swear there was nobody near Erra- 


deen when we landed,” saideyoung Tom 
Campbell, in the nearest ear that pre- 
sented itself; but of course it was the 
number of people about which caused 
this, and it could be no shadow with 
whom the M.P. went forth delighted, ask- 
ing a hundred questions. “You are a 
member of the family?” Mr. Braithwaite 
said. He was not tall, and his compan- 
ion was of a splendid presence. The 
Englishman had to look up as he spoke, 
and to quicken his somewhat short steps 
as he walked to keep up with the other’s 
large and dignified pace. Katie followed 
with Walter. There was a look of agita- 
tion and alarm in her face; her heart 
beat she could not tell why. She was 
breathless as if she had been running a 
race. She looked up into Lord Erra- 
deen’s face tremulously, not like herself. 
“Is this gentleman — staying with 
you?” she said, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

Walter was not agitated for his part, but 
he had little inclination to speak. He 
said “ Yes” and no more. 

“And we have been—sorry for you 
because you were alone! Is it a— rela- 
tion? is it You have never,” said 
Katie, forcing the words out with a diffi- 
culty which astonished her, and for which 
she could not account, “brought him to 
Birkenbraes.” 

Walter could not but smile. A sort of 
feeble amusement flew over his mind 
touching the surface into a kind of ripple. 
“Shall I ask him to come ?” he said. 

Katie was following in the very foot- 
steps of this altogether new and unex- 
pected figure. There was nothing like 
him, it seemed to her, in all the country 
side. His voice dominated every other 
sound, not loud, but clear. It subdued 
her little being altogether. She would not 
lose a word, yet her breath was taken 
away by an inexplicable terror. 

“He is— like somebody,” she said, 
panting, “out of a book,” and could say 
no more. 

Old Macalister came towards them from 
the now open door, at which stood Sym- 
ington in attendance. The servants had 
been disturbed by the unusual sounds of 
the arrival. Macalister’s old face was 
drawn and haggard. 

“Where will ye be taking all thae 
folk?” he said, no doubt forgetting his 
manners in his bewilderment. ‘ Come 
back, ye’ll get into mischief that back 
road,” he cried, putting out his hand to 





“T | catch the arm of Braithwaite, who, guided 
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by the stranger, was passing the ordinary 
entrance. Pe became quite nervous and 
angry when no heed was paid to him. 
“ My lord, you’re no so well acquaint your- 
self. Will you let that lad just wander 
and break his neck?” he cried, with a 
kind of passion. 

“Never mind,” said Walter, with a 
strange calm which was as unaccountable 
as all the rest. ‘* Will you tell your wife 
to prepare for these ladies —when we 
come back.” 

Here Symington too came forth to ex- 
plain somewhat loudly, addressing his 
master and Braithwaite alternately, that 
the roads were not safe about the old cas- 
tle, that the walls were crumbling, that a 
person not acquaint might get a deadly 
fall, with unspeakable anxiety in his eyes. 
The party all followed, notwithstanding, 
led by the stranger, whom even the least 
of them now thought she could distin- 
guish over Katie’s head, but of whom the 
servants took no notice, addressing the 
others in the front as if he had not been 
there. 

“ My lord, ye’ll repent if ye’ll no listen 
to us,” Symington said, laying his hand in 
sudden desperation on Walter’s arm. 

“You fool!” cried the young man, 
“can’t you see we have got a safe 
guide?” 

Symington gave a look round him 
wildly of the utmost terror. His scared 
eyes seemed to retreat into deep caverns 
of anguish and fear. He stood back out 
of the way of the somewhat excited party, 
who laughed, and yet scarcely could laugh 
with comfort, at him. The youngsters 
had begun to chatter: they were not 
afraid of anything. Still—though it was 
certainly amusing to see that old man’s 
face. 

Turning round to exchange a look with 
Macalister, Symington came in contact 
with Mr. Williamson’s solid and cheerful 
bulk, who brought up the rear. “I’m 
saying,” said the millionaire confiden- 
tially, ““who’s this fine fellow your mas- 
ter’s got with him? A grand figure of a 
man! It’s not often you see it, but I al- 
ways admire it. A relation, too; what 
relation? I would say it must be on the 
mother’s side, for I’ve never seen or heard 
tellof him. Eh? who's staying with your 
master? I’m asking ye. Are ye deaf or 
doited that ye cannot answer a simple 
question?” 

“Na, there is nothing the matter with 
me; but I think the rest of the world has 


just taken leave of their senses,” Syming- | 


ton said, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE. 


I. 


More than a year has now elapsed 
since the Jews of the poorer classes in 
Russia and Roumania, finding that exis- 
tence in those countries had become in- 
supportable, made up their minds to 
emigrate ez masse to the land of their 
ancestors ; and, forming themselves into 
Palestine Colonization Societies, invited 
subscriptions, in the hope of being able 
to organize agricultural communities, and 
to develop a new national life under con- 
ditions which, while they appealed to the 
most cherished traditions of the race, 
should at the same time secure them 
against the persecution from which they 
were Suffering at the hands of Christian 
nations. The greater toleration which 
they had uniformly enjoyed under the rule 
of the Moslem government of Turkey en- 
couraged them to hope that although the 
administration of that country left much 
to be desired, they would at all events 
find in it a refuge from the legal disabili- 
ties to which they were subjected in Rou- 
mania, and from the “‘atrocities ” of which 
they had been the victims in Russia, and 
they even fondly anticipated that their 
migration into the Ottoman dominions 


tan, who would thus have an opportunity 
of contrasting his clemency with Chris- 
tian barbarity, and by encouraging an 
increase to the population of one of the 
provinces of his empire, promote its ma- 
terial development. 

The movement, however, failed to at- 
tract much sympathy in western Europe, 
either among Jews or Christians. For a 
long time its very existence was denied. 
When, however, it was found to be advo- 
cated by the representative Jewish news- 
papers of eastern Europe,— when one 
Roumanian Colonization Society alone 
could show a subscription-list amounting 
to two hundred thousand francs, con- 
tributed almost entirely by the poorer 
members of the community, and the evi- 
dence became irresistible that the heart 
of the nation had been stirred to its 
depths in those countries where Jews are 
most numerous, and that an exodus was 
preparing which would number many 
hundreds of thousands, — then the inapti- 
tude of the Jew for agricultural pursuits 
was strongly dwelt upon, and the objec- 
tions which existed to Palestine as a field 
of colonization were enumerated with a 
| good deal more vehemence than under- 








would be favorably regarded by the sul- , 
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standing of the subject. The insalubrity 
of the climate, the barrenness of the 
country, and, above all, its insecurity, 
were urged as reasons why it would be 
folly for a race who could never by any 
possibility become agriculturists to go to 
it. The real obstacle which was destined 
to be for the time, at all events, insur- 
mountable, was never suggested by any 
one. The Turkish government, which 
had gauged more accurately the dimen- 
sions of the movement than either the 
Jews or Christians of the West, became 
alarmed at an influx, on so vast a scale, 
of the race into the province which had 
given it birth. Better informed than the 
Western critics as to the realtcapabilities 
of Palestine, it feared the ultimate devel- 
opment there of a new nationality move- 
ment, should the descendants of its 
ancient inhabitants pour in to take pos- 
session of the land; and so far from 
treating this tendency on the part of the 
Jews to return to the soil of their fathers 
with the scorn which it had met with in 
western Europe, the most stringent or- 
ders were issued by the Porte, that no 
Jewish emigrants should be allowed to 
land in Palestine, that no sales of land 
were to be made to them, and no coloniza- 
tion by them under any circumstances 
was to be permitted. It was not to be 
expected, in the face of this attitude of 
opposition on the part of the Turkish 


| government, that any scheme of coloniza- 


tion by Jews in Palestine could come to 
much; but the whole episode has not 
been without its value in removing preju- 
dice, correcting misapprehension, and fa- 
miliarizing the mind of the public with a 
subject the importance of which they 
will, sooner or later, be compelled to rec- 
ognize, as the Eastern question develops, 
and Syria and Palestine are forced into 
the prominent position which they are 
destined to occupy in it. 

It was with the view of seeing whether 
“any good thing could come out of Gali- 
lee,” of informing myself in regard to the 
present condition of Jewish agriculture in 
this part of the country, and the material 
resources of the Acre district, that I made 
a trip into the mountains last May; and 
as the object I had in view led me out of 
the beaten track of ordinary travel and 
investigation, it may not be without inter- 
est to your readers. Indeed the tourist in 
Palestine loses more than he has any idea 
of in following beaten routes; as the 
easiest and straightest, which are gener- 
ally the least interesting, are preferred by 
the dragomans under whose charge he 
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travels. There are, for instance, four 
ways of going from Haifa to Nazareth, 
three of which pass through beautiful 
scenery and are full of varied interest, 
while the fourth is decidedly the most 
monotonous. It is nevertheless the one 
invariably taken by travellers, though by 
either of the others the journey may be 
accomplished easily in the day. 

A two hours’ ride along the backbone 
of Mount Carmel, from which valleys 
sink on either hand, brings us to Esfia, a 
village about eighteen hundred feet above 
the sea, and principally inhabited by 
Druses, though there is a Christian popu- 
lation large enough to have a church of 
their own. I found, on conversing with 
the sheikhs who represented the different 
religions, that a good deal of bad blood 
existed between them; and a few days 
after my visit, a party of Druses made 
away with the bell of the Christian 
church. On the application of the Cath- 
olic bishop, the delinquents were seized 
and put in prison. Their release, how- 
ever, was speedily effected by the judi- 
cious use of dacksheesh. Their re-arrest 
has again been applied for, and the ques- 
tion is one which excites a good deal 
of local interest, and is still unsettled. 
Should Haifa ever develop into a seaport 
of importance, which appears to be its 
manifest destiny, now that the firman has 
been granted and the first part of the 
survey of the railway from here to Da- 
mascus has already been undertaken, 
Esfia is bound to become the summer re- 
sort of the wealthiest of its inhabitants. 
Its elevation of eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea-level, its exposure to the 
winds of al] quarters, the charm of the 
surrounding scenery, and its proximity to 
Haifa, from which place it can be reached 
on horseback in two hours and a half, all 
point to it as likely to be the future sana- 
torium of the place. There is a fine flow- 
ing spring, a magnificent grove of olive- 
trees, and a considerable extent of fertile 
arable land in the immediate proximity of 
the village — besides which, the inhabi- 
tants own a fine tract of land in the Plain 
of Esdraelon at the base of the mountain. 
About two miles distant, also most pictu- 
resquely and advantageously situated, so 
far as climate and fertile land is con- 
cerned, is the purely Druse village of 
Dalyeh, where the houses are better and 
the inhabitants are richer than at Esfia; 
indeed I looked in vain at this latter place 
for a native habitation that could by any 
possibility be turned into a summer resi- 
dence for a civilized being. 
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After leaving Esfia we rode for an- 
other hour through the most thickly 
wooded and beautiful part of the moun- 
tain, before we reach Muhkraka, or “ the 
place of burning.” This has recently be- 
come a Carmelite holy place, and the 
order have purchased the land and erected 
a small chapel here, and are still build- 
ing; but it has been from all time invested 
with the odor of sanctity, as the tradi- 
tional scene of Elijah’s triumph over the 
prophets of Baal. Whatever sacred merit 
it may possess, its picturesque attractions 
are of the very highest order. The point 
on which the sacrifice is alleged to have 
taken place is marked by the ruins of 
a quadrangular building of large hewn 
stones, and forms the eastern termination 
ofthe ridge of Carmel. The range here 
sinks abruptly on the left into the Plain of 
Esdraelon, in front into the Wady Milh, 
which separates it from the commence- 
ment of the lower range of the mountains 
of Samaria, and through which ran the 
ancient Roman road to Cesarea. On the 
left the mountain slopes gradually into the 
Plain of Sharon. The panoramic view 
thus afforded is quite unique for extent, 
and well worth an expedition made for 
its sake alone. It is evident that, before 
the days of Elijah, the spot was dedi- 
cated to religious purposes, for we read 
that he repaired “the altar of Jehovah 
which was broken down ;”’ and before that 
altar was erected, it is probable that the 
earliest inhabitants of the country cele- 
brated their worship here. 

Tacitus says: “Between Syria and 
Judza stands a mountain known by the 
name of Mount Carmel, on ¢he ‘op of 
which a God is worshipped under no 
other title than that of the place, and, ac- 
cording to the ancient usage, without a 
temple or even a statue. An altar is 
erected in the open air, and there adora- 
tion is made to the presiding deity. On 
this spot Vespasian offered a sacrifice, 
and consulted ovaculum Carmeli Det.” 

There is no other plateau on the top of 
Carmel which corresponds to this de- 
scription, and it is much to be regretted 
that on “the spot” where, “according to 
ancient usage,” there was neither temple 
nor statue, the Carmelites should, within 
the last year or two, have erected two 
glaring stone buildings, which give it an 
air of ** Brummagem ” sanctity, quite out 
of harmony with the solemn interest of 
the surroundings. There is nothing to 
indicate that the ruins which still exist 
here were the walls of a temple, but rather 
that they formed portion of some solid 


construction, such as a shrine or altar, 
On this mountain, sacred from time im- 
memorial, Pythagoras is said to have 
spent some time in contemplation ; and it 
is reasonable to suppose that he chose 
this lofty and picturesque spot in the in- 
terior, rather than the bleak and lower 
promontory on which the present monas- 
tery of Carmel is situated. We look 
down from it upon the scenes of one 
of the most celebrated battles in Bibli- 
cal history: at our feet lies Harosheth, 
the modern Harathyeh; it was at this 
point that Sisera “gathered together all 
his chariots, even nine hundred chariots 
of iron, and all the people that were with 
him, from Harosheth of the Gentiles 
unto the river Kishon;” and it was from 
Tabor, which faces us, that Barak de- 
scended with ten thousand men and de- 
feated him. It was from this point, too, 
that Elisha discerned the Shunammite 
widow “afar off” urging her ass over the 
plain at his feet, and descended from the 
mountain to meet her; and it was doubt- 
less down the path that we were now 
about to take, that Elijah hurried the 
eight hundred and fifty * prophets of the 
groves’ or of Baal, who were slaughtered 
at his command on the peculiar round ele- 
vation rising out of the plain beneath us, 
on the banks of the Kishon, and called to 
this day the Tell-el-Kasis, or Hill of the 
Priests. The descent is very precipitous ; 
but where standing-ground is found there 
are more trees than usual, and a wealth of 
gorgeous flowers—a perfect blaze of 
hollyhocks, red and purple anemones, iris, 
various kinds of convolvuli, and many 
other plants whose names were unknown 
tome. We had seen our way so clearly 
from the lofty point of view we had just 
left, that we needed no guide across the 
plain to the Nazareth road, here cultivated 
and used as pasture by some Bedouins, 
whose black tents, once so plentiful in 
this fertile country, are now rapidly dis- 
appearing before the march of civiliza- 
tion, and the purchase of the plain by 
wealthy capitalists of Beyrout. How 
much the aspect of this plain has changed 
during the last twenty years, may best be 
gathered by comparing its present condi- 
tion with the account which Dr. P. Thom- 
son furnishes in his admirable work, 
“The Land and the Book,” which is most 
useful as an accurate description of what 
Palestine was twenty years ago, and as a 
work of archzological and Biblical refer- 
ence, but which is apt to mislead, if taken 
as an authority in regard to the present 





agricultural condition of the country. 
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For instance, of the plain we were now 
traversing, he says: — 

The whole of Esdraelon will soon be aban- 
doned to the Bedouins. Their system of deso- 
lation is worked out after this fashion: they 
pitch their tents in the vicinity of a village, 
and in such numbers as to bid defiance to the 
inhabitants. Of course their camels and flocks 
roam over the unfenced plain, and devour a 
large part of the grain while growing; and 
when it is ripe they either steal it, or compel 
the farmers to present them with a heavy per- 
centage as the price of their protection. From 
the village itself chickens, eggs, sheep, cows, 
and even horses disappear, and can never be 
recovered. Many of the inhabitants soon move 
off to escape from these annoyances, and the 
village being thereby weakened, the Arabs 
provoke a quarrel, some one is wounded or 
killed, and then the place is.sacked or burned. 
The end aimed at is now reached, and the land 
belongs henceforth to the lawless Ishmaelite. 
In ten years more there will not be an inhabited 
village in Esdraelon unless this wretched work 
is checked; and even now it is unsafe to 
traverse this noble plain in any direction, and 
everybody goes armed, and prepared to repel 
force by force. But a small portion of the 
plain is under cultivation, but the Arabs de- 
light in it in winter, and it is even now dotted 
over with their black tabernacles, Overgrown 
as it is with thistles and long grass, it is the 
favorite haunt of the gazelle, etc. 


At the present day there is scarcely an 
acre of this plain that is not under culti- 
vation during alternate years. The this- 
tles and long grass, gazelles, and the 
black tabernacles of the Arabs, are all by 
degrees disappearing. The latter are 
confined to lands for which they pay the 
proprietors, who are rich bankers at Bey- 
rout, rent in hard cash; and failing to do 
so, they are summarily evicted. ‘The in- 
habitants of the villages which are dotted 
over the plain dwell in peace and secu- 
rity; and the traveller may ride over it 
unarmed with perfect safety. In fact, so 
far from the Plain of Esdraelon being the 
scene of desolation which it was when 
Dr. Thomson saw it, or his lugubrious 
prophecy of the appearance it was to pre- 
sent ten years later having been fulfilled, 
the twenty years which have elapsed since 
then have served to transform it into a 
scene of the most luxuriant fertility. Tall 
grain crops wave over a great part of its 
extent; and at this time of the year it 
looks like a sea of richest green. One of 
the proprietors —for it is nearly all now 
in the hands of one family —told me the 
other day that the cost of the transport of 
the produce of this property to the sea 
last year amounted to ten thousand 
pounds. We can scarcely wonder that 
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any scheme of developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the Holy Land, whether 
by Jewish colonization or otherwise, 
should be received with scepticism by 
opponents who derive their information 
from such records as the one I have just 
quoted. The same is true in a consider- 
able degree of the Plain of Sharon, which 
is rapidly being brought into cultivation 
by native capitalists, who, by lending 
money to the villagers, gradually become 
their proprietors, and continue to culti- 
vate the Jand on shares, the capital being 
furnished by the new proprietors, who are 
wealthy and influential enough to protect 
themselves against rapacious pashas, un- 
just cadis, and extortionate tax-gatherers, 
by the simple process of becoming their 
own tax-gatherers, and paying an amount 
of backsheesh which leaves them an enor- 
mous profit, the sufferers being the gov- 
ernment treasury-chest and the unhappy 
fellahin, Still, as a rule, the fe//ah pre- 
fers to become the property of a capitalist 
who, while he ill-treats him, protects him, 
to being left to defend himself against 
official tyranny and corruption ; and there 
is no question that the country is being 
benefited by large fertile tracts thus being 
reclaimed from thistles, gazelles, and 
black tabernacles, and made to yield of 
its abundance. I know of one or two 
magnificent plains where this operation is 
still waiting to be performed, to the great 
advantage of the capitalist who under- 
takes it. Meantime, among the large 
proprietors of this part of Palestine is no 
less a personage than the sultan himself. 
His property extends from the eastern 
margin of the Plain of Esdraelon to the 
Jordan; and the firman has already been 
granted, and the line surveyed, for the 
railway which is to connect the Bay of 
Acre with the great grain-growing prov- 
ince of the Hauran, and which will there- 
fore traverse the plain throughout its 
whole length. Passing out of the Plain 
of Esdraelon at its eastern extremity, 
into that of Jezreel, the line will then fol- 
low the valley of the Jalud by a gentle 
deline to Bethshean, and tap one of the 
finest districts in the country, which still 
awaits private capital and enterprise for 
its development. From the site of the 
ancient city of Scythopolis a magnificent 
valley spreads out as far as the eye can 
reach. The whole of this valley, and the 
rich plains beyond, can be watered by the 
fountains that send their copious streams 
across the site of Bethshean. 

In fact [says Dr. Thomson, and his descrip- 
tion in this instance applies to the present 
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day] few spots on earth, and none in this 
country, possess greater agricultural and man- 
ufacturing advantages than this Ghor, and yet 
it is utterly desolate. Whenever a good gov- 
ernment shall restore order and security to this 
region, Beisan (or Bethshean) will rise rapidly 
to an important city. Its water privileges and 
other advantages will not only make it a de- 
lightful residence, but render it a great man- 
ufacturing centre. All kinds of machinery 
might be driven with the least possible expense 
by its abounding brooks ; and then this lovely 
valley of Jezreel above it, irrigated by the 
Jalud, and the Ghor Beisan below, irrigated in 
every part by many fertilizing streams, are 
capable of sustaining a little nation in and of 
themselves. Besides, Beisan is the natural 
highway from Bashan in the east to the sea- 
board at Haifa and Acre, and also to Southern 
Palestine and Egypt. The Ghor once teemed 
with inhabitants, as is evident from ruined 
sites, and from Tells too old for ruins, which 
are scattered over the plain, 


I met the surveying party on their re- 
turn from their labors in this district, and 
they not only confirm this account, but 
were warm in their praises of the hospi- 
tality and kindness they received at the 
hands of the sedentary Arabs who inhabit 
this plain, and amongst whom they camped 
without molestation. Indeed the Bedou- 
ins seemed much pleased at the pros- 
pect of being brought into communication 
with the outer world by a railway, and 
were ready to offer every assistance in 
their power to the surveyors. It is prob- 
able that many classes of the population 
will benefit immediately by being em- 
ployed on the line as laborers. Mean- 
time there can be no question of the 
profitable character of the undertaking. 
The carriage of the present export of 
grain from the Hauran alone will yield a 
fair dividend of itself; and this does not 
include the Damascus trade, which now 
goes to Beyrout, but which would inevita- 
bly come by this route, or all the traffic of 
the country through which the line will 
pass between the Jordan and the sea. It 
will, moreover, be an extremely cheap line 
to construct: the only part which offers 
any difficulty to the engineer is the rise 
from the valley of the Jordan to the pla- 
teau of Jaulan, which, it is calculated, will 
involve an ascent of nearly three thousand 
feet in about fifteen miles. Thence across 
the plateau of Damascus there is no diffi- 
culty. Here the country has been of late 
years much depopulated by Arab raids, 
which have ceased to extend beyond the 
Jordan ; and not the least of the benefits 
which will be conferred by the railway 





region, and the suppression of the rovin 
Arabs. When once this is accomplished, 
it will open a field for colonization which 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to attract 
capital; whether it will be Christian or 
Jewish, time only can show. As it is, the 
best parts of the eountry seem rapidly to 
be falling into the hands of Syrian Chris- 
tians, to whose efforts, it must be ad- 
mitted, its development, such as it is, is 
mainly due. 

Fording the Kishon at a spot where it 
is little more than ankle-deep, and passing 
one or two villages surrounded by corn- 
fields, we strike ere long the wagon-road 
which has been constructed across this 
part of the plain by the German colonists 
at Haifa, and following it for an hour, 
reach Nazareth, well satisfied with a de- 
tour which has taken us through such an 
interesting piece of scenery. There are 
two roads ordinarily taken by the tourist 
from Nazareth to Tiberias — one by Kefr 
Kenna, and the other by Mount Tabor; 
but a third very pretty one lies between 
the two, unknown to the traveller, for the 
path often dwindles away to an unknown 
quantity, and indeed we follow the land- 
marks rather than any track which could 
be described. The best way to find it, on 
leaving Nazareth by St. Mary’s Well, is, 
instead of turning to the right, which is 
the path to Tabor, to keep straight on, 
and make for the village of Ain Mahal, a 
pretty place, surrounded by cactus-hedges 
and olive-groves, where the women draw- 
ing water at the well were so suspicious 
last we might be government officials 
with evil intent, that when I asked them 
the name of the place, they said they did 
not know; thence following our own de- 
vices, for we had no guide, we found our 


way round the shoulder of a wooded hill, . 


and were rewarded by splendid and unex- 
pected views over the wooded country 
towards Tabor to the south, and over the 
great plain of the Buttauf to west and 
north, stretching away tothe base of the 
mountains of Galilee, backed in the dis- 
tance by the Jebel Jermuk, with which I 
was destined ere long to make a closer 
acquaintance. As we scrambled down 
through long grass on the other side, we 
came upon some huge blocks of stone, 
evidently indicating the site of a former 
town, for some bore traces of carving, and 
one of an inscription which was indeci- 
pherable : unfortunately, there was no one 
of whom we could ask the name of this 
spot, which might prove worth a more 


| lengthy examination than we were able to 


will be the repeopling of this rich pastoral | give it. Shortly after we struck a path, 
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which we followed, and which led us to 
the village of Es Sajjerah, which we found 
en fétein consequence of the nuptials of 
some of the inhabitants: they were being 
celebrated by a dance of girls in a circle 
to the usual discordant music. These 
dances are very commonly performed by 
men, but it is much more rare to see them 
engaged in by the girls. Nor were these 
latter in any way disturbed by our un- 


’, wonted presence, but laughed and danced 


more vigorously than ever. The step is, 
however, extremely monotonous and un- 
interesting, and one requires to be an 
Arab to appreciate its expressiveness. 
Under a wide-spreading venerable tree 
near the ancient well sat a group of grey- 
bearded village elders, which we joined, 
a little oppressed by the sense of general 


antiquity. We made them send for Arab’ 


bread, eggs, and /eben, or sour milk, by 
way of a midday repast, and broke the 
ice, so far as social intercourse went, by 
proceeding to boil the water for our tea 
with a spirit-lamp, which excited consid- 
erable interest; but the lunch hour barely 
suffices to establish confidence with the 
suspicious villagers. One can form some 
idea of their ignorance, but none of their 
political opinions, if they have any. There 
is a general impression that the country 
must before long change hands, and a 
vague feeling that any change will be for 
the better; but as a rule, the attitude of a 
Moslem village, which this was, has of 
late years become one of suppressed dis- 
like of the foreigner, and especially of 
the English. A magnificent specimen of 
a Bedouin sheikh, with a long spear and 
a dozen followers, galloped up to the well 
while we were chatting, and silently sur- 
veyed us. He had come over from the 


- Khan et Tejjar, or Inn of the Merchant, 


—a village two miles distant, where there 
is a market held every Monday, which is 
largely attended by Bedouins, who come 
here to get supplies, — and was the sheikh 
of a branch of the Roala tribe. I am not 
aware whether Es Sajjerah has been 
identified by the Palestine Exploration 
Survey as a Biblical site, but the remains 
here would go to show that it must have 
been a place of some importance in old 
times. We sat upon old carved blocks of 
Stone under the tree where we lunched: 
they were the remains of a wall enclosing 


“possibly a small temple, about thirty feet 


by forty; on one of the slabs were the 
Greek letters AOKI, and under them 9, the 
rest of the inscription was illegible: there 
were also seven or eight fine fragments 
of columns about eighteen inches in 


diameter, and a couple of pediments, one 
of which was of marble. The antiquity 
and size of the stones round the well, 
which was a copious one, showed that it 
had been a celebrated spring from all 
time. A ride of a little over an hour 
rfrom this spot brought us to Lubyeh, 
where we crossed the great caravan road 
leading from Acre to the Hauran, and so 
struck the usual northern route from 
Nazareth to Tiberias under the Horns of 
Hattin, suddenly dropping upon the lake 
and town, with a temperature ever rising 
as we exchanged these cool highlands for 
the stifling region nearly seven hundred 
feet below the sea-level, round which so 
many of the most sacred associations 
thickly cluster. 

The Lake of Tiberias and its shores 
have been so much written about from the 
point of view of Biblical interest and 
archeological research,—its past has 
been so much more dwelt upon than its 
future, —that I may be excused if I 
allude to the possible change which may 
overtake it with the advance of that civil- 
ization which is surely destined sooner or 
later to transform once more this now 
desolate region into a land of abundance. 
The extensive traces which still remain 
of the opulent cities which once adorned 
the margin of the lake, bear ample testi- 
mony to the productive capacity of this 
district and the population it sustained, 
even if this were not confirmed by one’s 
own observation, and the opinions of those 
who have of late years bestowed a careful 
attention to its undeveloped resources. 
It is probable that the line of railway 
which is now being surveyed from Haifa 
to Damascus will be carried to the plateau 
of Jaulan by way of the Wady Semakh — 
a broad wady opposite Tiberias, and which 
opens up to the plateau with a better gra- 
dient than can probably be found else- 
where; and in this case it would skirt the 
eastern shore of the lake, having first 
crossed the rich alluvial but uncultivated 
plain, about five miles long by four wide, 
which extends from Khurbet es Sumrah, 
the ancient Hippos, southwards to the 
junction of the Yarmuk with the Jordan; 
it would then cross the mouth of the 
Wady Fik, where there is another rich 
expanse of alluvial deposit, and enter the 
Wady Semakh, where it widens into a 
small plain on the lake-shore. All these 
tracts are susceptible of the highest cul- 
tivation, and are now the resort of Arabs. 
Three miles further north we come upon 
the fertile plain of El Meshdyeh, in which 





are a group of ruins usually identified as 
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those of the ancient Bethsaida. This is 
the point where the Jordan enters the 
lake, and across that river on the other 
side the rich level lands stretch beyond 
Tell Hum, the position probably of the an- 
cient Capernaum. Passing Khan Minyeh 
on the western side, we come upon the 
most productive plain of all—that of 
Gennesereths— now the property of a 
wealthy Moslem proprietor who lives at 
Acre, by whom it has been recently pur- 
chased, but who allows its magnificent 
resources to remain undeveloped. One 
has only to ride through the Juxuriant, 
wild vegetation —or rather to attempt to 
ride through it, for it is an impenetrable 
jungle of long grass and weeds in places 
— to see what this plain is capable of pro- 
ducing, watered as it is by three ever- 
flowing streams, and by several springs 
celebrated in history. The proximity of 
Arabs, the oppression of the government 
officials, the extortion of money-lenders, 
the poverty and sparseness of the popula- 
tion, and the expense of transport, all 
combine to keep this fertile lake-shore a 
desert; but once let the scream of a loco- 
motive be heard along it, and enterprise 
and capital will soon follow — the effects of 
which will make themselves felt, alike on 
the predatory Arab and the no less preda- 
tory official, as the land passes from the 
hands of the degraded fe//ahin into those 
who are better able to protect themselves, 
whether they be wealthy foreigners or 
wealthy natives. When the Lake of Ti- 
berias and the rich country round it is 
brought to within two hours’ distance by 
rail of the best port in Palestine, the first 
step will have been made towards the re- 
demption of this part of the country. 
The owners of the firman under which 
the railway is about to be built, looking 
forward to the development of this re- 
gion, have also obtained the right to put 
steam-tugs on the lake; and there can be 
no doubt that the produce of the country 
from some distance in the interior will be 
brought down toit. The plateau of Jau- 
lan, to which the line will ascend, is one 
of the finest grazing tracts in the world: 
jt was here that Job kept his countless 
herds, and it was celebrated in Scripture 
for being a good place for cattle. I rode 
across it four years ago in April, when 
the streams were tolerably full, and the 
rich grass was up to my horse’s bells. 
To some it may seem a sort of sacrilege 
to anticipate a day in the near future when 
locomotives will whistle within sound of 
Capernaum and steam-tugs puff across 
the sea with produce grown amid the ruins 





of Chorazin and Bethsaida; but if the 
country is ever to be restored, it must be 
by the appliances of modern civilization 
— and if the condition of its present oc- 
cupants is ever to be improved, and a 
preparation made for more, it can only be 
accomplished under the stimulus of com- 
mercial enterprise. If the Jews are ever 
to become an important and industrious 
element in the population, it will only be 
under such auspices asthese. I found in 
Tiberias several Jewish families who had 
been landed proprietors, and would under 
any other circumstances have done well 
as farmers, but who were unable to make 
head against the extortion and unjust tax- 
ation to which they were subjected. At 
the period of my visit, a garden near 
Hattin, which had been presented by Sir 
Moses Montefiore to the Jews of Tibe- 
rias, was in the occupation of a force of 
zaptiehs, who had destroyed the fences 
and devastated the garden because pay- 
ment of an exorbitant tax had been refused. 
As the matter affects English protected 
subjects, it is one in which justice may 
ultimately be done; but our protection 
of those whom we pledged to protect 
when they fled from Russia to this place 
during the Crimean war, has become of 
so vague and shadowy a character, that 
we are only at present laying ourselves 
open to a charge of bad faith, and con- 
firming the impression here, which is be- 
coming general in more countries than 
one,'that it is a principle of the policy of 
Great Britain to repudiate her moral ob- 
ligations as soon as they become irksome. 
This question of an illegal occupation by 
Turkish police of property owned by 
British-protected subjects, has now been 
pending between the British and Turkish 
governments for many months. Its his- 
tory, which is too long to go into here, 
would enable those who suppose that 
Jews cannot cultivate the land profitably 
in Palestine, because they are not agricul- 
turists, to estimate more accurately the 
real causes of their want of success in 
this respect. 

I observed not long since in the 7imes 
a project, which has of late been occupy- 
ing public attention to some extent, for 
cutting a canal through the desert inter- 
vening between the Dead Sea and the 
Gulf of Akaba, and flooding the whole 


valley of the Jordan to its source, with an 


outlet to the Bay of Acre across the Plain 
of Esdraelon. This project, however, is 
absolutely impracticable from an engineer- 
ing point of view, unless a tunnel be re- 
sorted to; as south of the Dead Sea the 
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valley rises gradually for about sixty- 
eight miles to the water-parting, which, at 
a distance of fifty-two miles from the Red 
Sea, and an altitude of seven hundred and 
eighty-one feet, separates the waters of 
the Dead Sea from those of the Gulf of 
Akaba. This water-parting, which links 
the Desert of Tih to Arabia, is, accord- 
ing to Mons. Lartet, a cretaceous barrier, 
separating in a most complete manner the 
two slopes of the district. The creta- 
ceous strata are covered with their own 
débris, and show no trace of any water- 
course in the direction of the Red Sea, 
and this altitude very nearly coincides 
with that of M. Luynes, who makes it 
seven hundred and eighty-eight feet, and 
M. Vigne, who makes it seven hundred 
and ninety. Besides this there would be 
an elevation of two hundred and ten feet 
to be cut through to get from the sea-level 
in the then flooded Jordan valley to the 
Mediterranean. Apart from this, the let- 
ting in of the sea upon a tract of arable 
land, nearly ninety miles long and from 
four to five broad, and capable of sup- 
porting a large population; the submer- 
gence of the Lake of Tiberias, with its 
extensive ruins covering historic sites, 
and its fertile plains, and the expulsion of 
its existing population, —the conversion, 
in fact, of nearly a sixth part of Palestine 
into an inland sea, seems to me to be 
scarcely compensated for by the advan- 
tages anticipated, even if the scheme were 
otherwise feasible. This is leaving out 
of account altogether the political difficul- 
ties, which at the present juncture are 
quite insuperable, not merely on the part 
of the Porte, but also of France and Rus- 
sia, who have vested rights in holy places 
in these parts, which, considering the po- 
litical value that they possess, they would 
never allow to be submerged, either mor- 
ally or materially. The whole Jewish 
population of Tiberias, to the number of 
about three thousand, is under the protec- 
tion of some foreign power or other, and 
these would all have to be settled with 
when the question of pecuniary compensa- 
tion for flooding the people out of house 
and home came up. Of all the many vis- 
ionary schemes which have been pro- 
posed affecting the destiny of the Holy 
Land, this seems to me the most vision- 
ary. 
Among other sources of future profit in 
the neighborhood of Tiberias, if they 
were properly managed, must undoubtedly 
be reckoned the baths, which are fre- 





and mismanaged a condition that a dis- 
ease must be very serious, and faith inthe 
efficacy of the waters very great, to induce 
any one to undertake the cure. When I 
visited these baths they were, however, 
crowded —the only accommodation for 
the patients being tents, which they 
pitched on the lake-shore. The principal 
bathing-room contained a circular pool of 
sulphur water, which was full of diseased 
patients, who were also lolling naked on 
the moist stone floor in an atmosphere of 
fetid steam. There are baths which can 
be taken privately, but the accommoda- 
tion is of the roughest, and there is no 
guarantee that the water has not been 
bathed in already. There is another 
bathing-house a little higher up the hill, 
which was built by Ibrahim Pasha; and 
an enterprising speculator proposed to the 
government not long since to purchase 
the whole establishment, build lodging- 
houses, and introduce comfort and reform 
generally; but the government refused to 
part with both the present bathing-houses, 
and as a monopoly was the only.condition 
under which these valuable waters could 
be turned to profitable account, the nego- 
tiation has quite recently fallen through. 
Traces of old walls reach from the baths 
to the top of the hill behind, and skirting 
it, sink again to the walls of the modern 
town; but whether these walls enclosed 
the city that Herod built about the time 
of the birth of Christ, or whether this city, 
which attained so much importance dur- 
ing the early centuries of the Christian 
era, was not built upon one of still anterior 
date, is difficult to determine. In those 
days, we may judge by the Biblical rec- 
ord, the fisheries of the lake constituted 
an important industry; and there can be 
no.doubt that they could be made so 
again, for the fish, with which the lake 
swarms, are comparatively undisturbed. 
There are two sailing-boats in existence, 
and these are used more for the transport 
of passengers than for fishing. It is diffi- 
cult to realize, looking down upon these 
now silent waters, that they were actually 
once the scene of a great naval battle be- 
tween the Jews and the Romans, and that 
Tiberias itself was attacked by a fleet of no 
fewer than two hundred and thirty ships, 
which had been collected by Josephus for 
the purpose. In these days Galilee, of 
which this city was the capital, formed a 
separate province, and was densely peo- 
pled, as probably it will be again. Nine 
large cities adorned the shores of the 


quented during the year by thousands of | lake; and though the estimate formed by 
persons, but are at present in so filthy | Josephus of from four to five millions for 
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the whole province was probably exagger- 
ated, it conveys some idea of what the 
natural resources of the country must 
have been. Of late years the Jewish 
population of Tiberias has largely in- 
creased. At present the greater part live 
on the Haluka; but efforts should be 
made to induce the young and able-bodied 
to seek employment on the railway dur- 
ing its construction. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon Western Jews, 
who are now burdened by contributions 
for the purpose of supporting their co-re- 
ligionists in Palestine in idleness, that the 
more they co-operate towards developing 
the material resources of the country, by 
encouraging agricultural pursuits and 
honest manual labor among the yearly 
augmenting Jewish population, the sooner 
they will obtain relief from a tax which 
must become intolerable, if the immigra- 
tion into the country increases. The 
Jewish population of Palestine now ex- 
ceeds forty thousand, who might all be 
industriously employed, if public works 
were undertaken and enterprises entered 
upon, which could scarcely, notwithstand- 
ing government obstructiveness, fail to 
be remunerative. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that in spite of Western ap- 
athy, both among Jews and Christians, on 
the subject, no province in Turkey has 
progressed so much during the last few 
years as the Holy Land; indeed, nearly 
all the others, with the exception of the 
Lebanon, have retrograded. As I stood 
amongst the old stone records of the 
Christian occupation of Tiberias by the 
Knights of the Cross some seven hun- 
dred years ago, it occurred to me that the 
time had surely come for a new crusade 
— not to be undertaken with the modern 
Christian weapons of Krupps and Gat- 
lings, in the name of a creed to cover a 
political purpose ; but with steam-ploughs 
and locomotives, by farmers and mechan- 
ics, of a temper more consonant with the 
spirit of that religion which, while it 
claims Palestine as its birthplace, finds 
its full and only legitimate expression in 
service to humanity at large. 


From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


IT was a fortunate chance that sepa- 
rated the passengers of the “ Sew-Mew,” 
and sent some to wander along the coast 
while others remained on board —fortu- 
nate for me, for otherwise I should have 





had no opportunity of explanation with 
Hilda; fortunate for the rest, as not a lit- 
tle enhancing the pleasure of the trip. 
People get tired of each other even in a 
few days’ sail; they quarrel, form cliques, 
set up grievances. But with fresh arri- 
vals and temporary departures these little 
symptoms cease. It is pleasant to meet 
again, to retail little adventures afloat or 
ashore, to discuss plans for the future. 
Stéphanie never had appreciated her Al- 
phonse half so much as when she was 
separated from him by the cruel sea. 
And yet, in another way, there was disen- 
chantment. With the arrival of the yacht, 
the Chancellor influence became para- 
mount. Hilda resumed her place as a 
kind of queen-bee-over the swarm. There 
was a whole budget of letters and tele- 
grams forher. Mr. Wyvernand she were 
presently discussing business matters 
earnestly together. That something grave 
and disquieting had occurred I could see 
by Hilda’s face, but she did not seek 
counsel of me. 

Then our director came to the front, 
taking up a prominent position on the 
yacht’s bridge, and waving his programme 
energetically. 

“* Ladies and shentlemen,” he said when 
we assembled about him, “I propose that 
we should take a little historic prome- 
nade. We shall visit the battle-field of 
Formigny.” 

“Connais pas!” remarked Tom, who 
had picked up a little patois on the way. 

Things historical had a depressing ef- 
fect upon Tom, and he naturally fought 
against them. Lut the director bristled 
up indignantly and cried ,— 

“Yet, sir, we hear very much of your 
Crécy, of your Agincourt.” 

“ Not from me,” murmured Tom, and 
very justly, for he was quite innocent of 
any such allusions. 

The director went on, disregarding the 
interruption, — 

“Yes, we hear very much of the battles 
you win, but now I shall like to tell youa 
little of our battle of Formigny. Come!” 
Here the director dropped his sternness 
and assumed a wheedling manner. “ We 
shall go to the battle-field, and I shall de- 
liver you one little lecture upon the spot.” 

But people did not respond heartily to 
the invitation. The place was a good way 
off —six or seven miles—the day was 
hot, and the means of conveyance primi- 
tive. And madame la directrice secretly 
dissuaded us from the expedition. She 
had visited the place some years before, 
and there was really nothing to see. A 
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little village, with its church, and a broad 
white road, blazing in the sunshine, with 
a chapel dedicated to St. Louis, dis- 
mantled at the Revolution, but restored 
by Louis Philippe; and above the chapel 
an the hill a modern monument, recording 
that a battle was fought here, on the 15th 
of April, 1450, when the English lost 
heavily, and were forced to abandon Nor- 
mandy, of which they had been masters 
since A.D. 1417. But madame had an ex- 
cursion to propose that was really far 
more interesting —to the ancient seign- 
eurial castle of Argouges, celebrated on 
account of its /ée, and distant only a short 
two miles along a pleasant wooded lane. 

To the director’s great discontent the 
{ée carried the day. 

“And you listen to children’s stories 
rather than the grand facts of history!” 

But he recovered his good temper when 
he saw preparations being made for car- 
rying luncheon to the ruins; the sailors 
gallantly slinging hampers and baskets on 
their shoulders and starting off at a run 
towards Argouges. 

“Aha, a pique nique!” he exclaimed. 
“Yes, that too is good. I adopt your 
fée; she married the respectable Sieur 
Clicquot, and is again a widow.” 

The country lane proved cool and pleas- 
ant, with happy-looking homesteads show- 
ing here and there among the trees, and 
sometimes a roadside well, with a vener- 
able-looking superstructure, the stones all 
covered with ferns and moss — conical 
structures, like Buddhist topes on a small 
scale, peculiar, it seems, to this part of 
Normandy. And presently through the 
thick foliage, retired and tranquil, ap- 
peared the grey old chateau, with its little 
chapel all overgrown with trees and 
shrubs; its placid moat, dark and still, 
and almost covered with weeds; the low 
battlemented wall with its platform for 
culverin or cannon; and its machicolated 
bastion for the harquebusemen; while 
above rise the gabled roofs, the mullioned 
windows richly carved, the corbie-stepped 
gable of the high tower, that is half watch- 
tower and half grenier. All is ruin and 
quiet, soft decay, but wrapped up in such 
luxuriant verdure, that it seems as if ruin 
and decay brought their own consolations. 
But as we approached the ruined gateway, 
overthrown and desolate, the loud barking 
and baying of dogs announced that the 
place was not altogether deserted. One 
end of the building has been repaired, and 
is occupied by a farmer. A young woman 
came forward to calm the fury of the dogs, 
and to open the gate for us; and so we 





entered the court of honor, and admired 
the fine carved windows and doorways; 
the banqueting-hall, with its carved roof, 
where horses and cows were munching 
their provender. 

“ Yes, it is very fine to look at,” admitted 
the farmer’s daughter, “ but rather dull to 
live in, with the water all round and the 
trees, and all these great empty rooms; 
while there is none too much room for the 
family.” 

“ And the fée?” asked some one. “Is 
the fée at all troublesome?” 

“Oh, as for the fée,” said the girl, 
laughing, “she does not concern herself 
with people now.” 

It is said that at times the fée may be 
seen flitting about the deserted rooms, and 
that her cry “La Mort!” may be heard 
on stormy nights. 

According to the story the seigneur of 
Argouges was one day engaged in mortal 
combat with a giant and getting the worst 
of it, when the fairy, who was secretly 
enamored of him, came to his rescue, and 
brought him off in safety. The knight, 
full of gratitude, offered heart and hand 
to the fairy, who joyfully consented to 
share his home, but on one condition in- 
spired by a higher power than hers. The 
knight must never mention the word 
“death.” A charming wife proved the 
fairy, and the seigneur of Argouges led a 
happy life with her; till one day, when 
they were going out together hawking or 
hunting, the fairy, not above human weak- 
nesses, occupied an unconscionable time 
over her toilette. There was a popular 
saying then in use — sometimes still to be 
heard in the district — when any one was 
slow about a business that he or she would 
be good to send to look for death, that 
being an affair that people are not sup- 
posed to wantin ahurry. And the knight 
of Argouges unfortunately hurled this 
saying at his dilatory wife, who at the 
word mort gave a despairing shriek and 
disappeared. 

“ All this nonsense,” cried our director, 
“springs from the fact that the family 
shield bore the motto ‘A la fée,’ which 
means ‘A la foi;’” at the same time he 
admitted that there was a certain interest 
in the story, for fairies are not common in 
the popular mythology of the northern 
nations, and when they occur, are sugges- 
tive of Celticinfluences. According to an 
early tradition, indeed, the fairies aban- 
doned Normandy when the Scandinavians 
invaded the country, gathering together 
at the ancient castle of Pirou, on the 
other side of the peninsula, whence they 
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all took flight over the sea in the form of 
wild geese. 

And then somebody recited another 
tale still current inthe district. This re- 
lated to a /¢, a male fairy, and these male 
fairies are not much relished in the popular 
mythology, and are represented generally 
as crabbed old men. Lut this one per- 
haps is an exception. Anyhow, this fairy 
fell in love with a:pretty peasant woman 
as she sat spinning in the sunshine, and 
paid hiscourttoher. The young woman’s 
husband found this out, and resolved on 
revenge. Dressed in his wife’s garments, 
he seated himself at her wheel, and began 
to spin, having first made red-hot the bak- 
ing-pan. The fé approached, but looked 
dissatisfied. ‘ Where is the fair one of 
yesterday?” he asked, “ who would spin, 
spin, spin! but twirled all the time. As 
for you, you turn, turn, turn; but never 
twirl at all.” The artful peasant made 
some excuse for his awkwardness, when 
the fé approaching softly demanded the 
name of the presumed spinster. ‘“ Moi- 
méme — myself,” replied the man, and 
springing up he laid the red-hot baking- 
pan about the fairy, who thereupon flew 
away howling. The fé, being a person of 
consequence in the fairy world, sum- 
moned an assemblage of fairies, showed 
his burns, and demanded revenge. ‘“* Who 
did it?” asked the others, full of indigna- 
tion at their comrade’s wrongs. “ Moi- 
méme,” cried the foolish fairy. And 
upon that he was flown upon, pinched, 
and kicked by all the fairies present. 

“And served him quite right,” pro- 
nounced Mrs. Bacon, who had no patience 
with people who made mischief between 
man and wife—nor between engaged 
couples neither. And here I thought 
that Mrs. Bacon looked rather fiercely 
towards me. But then Mrs. Bacon had 
the old-fashioned habit of always pointing 
a moral when possible, and on this occa- 
sion nobody took any notice of her re- 
mark, which indeed was dictated rather 
by hunger than ill-nature; for when the 
pique nique, as the director persisted in 
calling the meal, was served on the grass 
outside the moat, in the shadow of a fine 
old barn of solid masonry, and with an 
interested audience of ducks and geese 
and poultry of all kinds—then Mrs. 
Bacon became good-tempered again, and 
even jolly. 

In the general expansion of mind caused 
by our a/ fresco festivities, the question 
was mooted, Where should we. go next? 
Not back to Port, it was decided, but 
along the coast to Arromanches, a water- 





ing-place we hoped to find more lively and 
populous than any we had come to as yet. 

It was hot when we started, with but 
little air stirring, and, as we reached the 
more open country towards the coast, we 
were attacked by swarms of horse-flies. 
Why these tormenting creatures should 
have massed themselves at this particular 
spot itis hard to say. We soon got out 
of their dominions, but while we were 
passing they took toll most vigorously. 
All along the coastisa range of limestone 
cliffs, and the villages lie back a mile or 
so from their edge; villages with an en- 
tirely agricultural population, thinking as 
little of the sea as if they lived a hundred 
miles away from it. 

What with the heat, and some little 
dust, and the flies, thirst came upon us be- 
fore we were half-way to the end of our 
walk. We passed sundry cool and shaded 
houses, at each of which we cried: “ Oh, 
if this only proved to be acafé!” Butno 
café appeared, and attempts for milk were 
unsuccessful. If you don’t arrive at the 
very moment of milking in these parts, 
the milk is put away for butter, and must 
not be disturbed. The sufferings of the 
ancient mariner were nothing to ours. 
Not only had we the sea to tantalize us 
with notions of big drinks, but there were 
the cows also diffusing a milky odor in 
the air; and yet there was not a drop to 
drink. Then we came to a shady little 
village with an ancient church, but again 
no café. But there was a jovial-looking 
shoemaker hammering away in a little 
open shed, and we put the case to him, 
and suggested cider. The shoemaker 
comprehended in a moment. He had a 
fellow-feeling for us, being, no doubt, him- 
self a thirsty soul. 

The shoemaker ushered us into a big, 
roomy kitchen, cool and shaded, with a 
look-out through the back door into a rich 
garden, where the bees were murmuring, 
and everything was growing and ripening 
as fast as it could in the sunshine. And 
there he left us to the care of his wife, an 
anxious-looking woman, who wore a white 
conical cotton nightcap, and was sitting 
in the window busily sewing, with two 
children beside her. There was a bed in 
the room piled half-way to the ceiling with 
mattress and eider-down; aclock witha 
huge brass pendulum ; and plenty of rush- 
bottomed chairs. Presently the shoe- 
maker reappeared with a huge jug of 
cider, gallons of it, cool and fragrant, and 
with some body in it, too. Tom and I 
punished that cider badly, for it seemed to 
evaporate like water poured upon a red- 
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hot plate. As we sat there resting, there 
came a gleam of happiness over the face 
of the anxious mother —there was a foot- 
step on the threshold, a shadow, not an 
extensive one,in the doorway. The little 
daughter had come home from afternoon 
school, and ran to kiss her mother and 
the rest with all the joy of one who had 
been long absent. And then she makes 
her little curtsey to strangers. With her 
coming all the house brightened up. The 
sister who was ill took a turn for the bet- 
ter; the little boy who was fretful just 
now became radiant. The mother brought 
out a bag of biscuits with the air of one 
who celebrates a féte. 

“It is the fée,” said Hilda with a kindly 
glance at the anxious mother, who replied 
with a look full of meaning, but was too 
quiet and shy to say anything. 

Our shoemaker, having taken a modest 
gratification for his cider, showed us a 
footpath that led over the cliffs along the 
border of the sea to Arromanches —a 
narrow track used by the douaniers who 
keep a vigilant outlook all along the coast. 
We met a pair of these as we started, in 
their faded blue uniforms. They always 
go in pairs, with their chassepots over 
their shoulders. And here, in a little 
shallow dell, where a tiny brook tumbles 
over the cliffs, the douaniers have built a 
small shelter-hut, covered with turf, and 
undistinguishable at a little distance. 
This hut commands a ridge of broken, 
crumbling rock, that stretches from the 
top of the cliffs down to the sea, the one 
point along this coast for miles and miles 
where it would be possible to land any- 
thing even in the calmest weather. The 
cliffs are dark and gloomy in color, of a 
light, friable limestone which breaks off 
in great patches. every now and then, 
where the cliffs are undermined by the 
sea. 

Under these cliffs, it is said, were 
wrecked such vessels of the Spanish Ar- 
mada as escaped the English ships of war 
and the terrible rocks of the Hebrides. 
The scene is not so grand or imposing as 
the jagged, splintered rocks of the north- 
ern isles ; but to a sailor’s eye, at least as 
menacing, with its sharp, sunken rocks 
running far out to sea, and its inhospita- 
ble, iron-bound coast. 

Soon, however, we approached more 
civilized regions, a kiosk appeared on the 
slope of the cliff—a restaurant with an 
awning in front, and people taking their 
beer in full view of the ocean. 

The gap between the two lines of cliffs 
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with its irregular, pointed roofs, its long 
sea-wall, and the mixture of rock and 
sand below. There were tents on the 
sands, and huge, many-colored umbrellas, 
and girls playing croquet on the smooth, 
flatsand. And then we found ourselves 
in the one narrow street of Arromanches. 

The omnibus had just arrived loaded 
with our baggage, and we all met in front 
of the Hotel Chrétien. 

And here is Mére Chrétien herself, 
portly, stout, and rosy, coming out to wel- 
come us. Her house has wonderfully 
grown and increased of late years, and 
besides the pleasant, old-fashioned aw- 
berge, with its balcony over the street 
and a pleasant nook below in its shadow, 
inviting pipe and glass on the hot summer 
afternoon, all kinds of buildings have 
grown up about the place, and Madame 
Chrétien shows with pride her long sa//e 
@ manger that will seat a hundred and 
twenty guests. 

“ They have not all arrived as yet —oh 
no,” said Madame Chrétien. ‘* But some 
to-day and more to-morrow, and soon not 
a place will be vacant. And Auguste the 
waiter from Paris is sunning himself on 
the terrace looking over the sea; and the 
chef has just arrived by omnibus; and 
altogether — yes, the season has com- 
menced — it has well commenced, and 
But it is all labor and sorrow,” sighs 
madame, dropping suddenly her song of 
triumph ; “more work and more worry, 
and so on to the end.” 

But Arromanches.pleases us; there is 
an atmosphere about the place that is de- 
cidedly agreeable. There is no fuss, no 
parade, but there is a good tone about the 
people who come here. Then the sands 
are good, and the country landwards 
pleasant and diversified. Altogether it is 
a place where one feels inclined to unpack 
the big valise, and settle down fora while. 
With dinner comes twilight and a fine 
glow of sunset over the sea, the tide 
dimpling out in long lines of ripples, and 
a few sails touched with rosy hues shin- 
ing here and there. Dark figures are out 
among the rocks, shrimping, while on the 
sands and all about, people are sitting, 
walking, talking, with a general cheerful 
buzz of life, which pretty well ceases 
while the world in general is dining, 
and which bursts forth with increased 
power as the evening is more advanced. 
Quite in the distance lies the “ Sea-Mew,” 
to be distinguished by her anchor-light ; 
and now by an occasional sparkle in the 
dark waters we can make out that a boat 





is just big enough to hold the little town, | is coming ashore. It is a long pull, and 
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the men have to wade some distance, the 
tide being so low, but presently there ap- 
pears the sailing-master of the yacht, who 
brings word that there is something wrong 
with one of the engines, and that the 
“*Sea-Mew”’ will have to run across to 
Portsmouth to get the thing put right. 
The night is fine and the sea calm, if any- 
body would like the run. But everybody 
seems quite comfortable at Arromanches, 
and not inclined to move. Certainly 
Hilda and her father have no fancy for 
the voyage; Miss Chancellor has _ re- 
sumed her interrupted flirtation with 
Tom; Wyvern and his sister have gone 
over to Bayeux for the night; the director 
and his wife are congratulating each other 
that there is no parting in prospect; and 
Mrs. Bacon is quite taken up with the 
Mére Chrétien and her cuzszze. So there 
is no one to go on board, and the master 
retires with a sigh of relief, being a lover 
of solitude, happiest when there is nota 
soul on board but the crew. 

When the boat has put off from shore, 
and we feel that we have done with the 
“*Sea-Mew” for a few days, I think that 
everybody is more or less relieved. Hilda 
is certainly more bright and joyous. She 
is no longer under the influence of Mr. 
Chancellor, and can give me a little more 
of her time and attention. 

The evening is so pleasant that a walk 
is proposed along the sands, which are 
firm and dry. Asnelles is there in full 
view upon a long, low promontory beyond 
the next range of cliffs. It seemsclose at 
hand, but perhaps it is farther than it 
looks; anyhow it will be an object for a 
walk. .And we start, Hilda and I, and 
Miss Chancellor and Tom, along the firm 
yellow sands, the sea murmuring restfully 
in the distance. 

The walk certainly proved longer than 
it looked; but it was not a very long one 
after all; and we mounted the sea-wall by 
a flight of steps like mariners advancing 
to explore a strange country. 

There are three signs, says a Welsh 
triad, by which you may know an inhab- 
ited country: the barking of dogs, the 
crowing of cocks, and the cries of chil- 
dren. Well, all these signs were wanting 
at Asnelles, and so far the Welsh saying 
proved truthful, for certainly there were 
no inhabitants. Houses there were in 


plenty of every shape and size, mixtures 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Swiss in style 
— pretty houses and curious houses, with 
gardens all in trim and full of flowers ; the 
houses all completely furnished and wait- 
ing for tenants, but not a soul to be seen. 
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On each of these deserted houses a board 
was to be seen — Apply to the Hdétel de 
Repos. Well, we reached the Hétel de 
Repos. Happy name! never was re- 
pose more complete. The house itself 
seemed to sleep, with all its Aerszennes 
closed like eyelids over sleeping eyes. If 
there is a tide in the affairs of men that 
tide had not yet reached Asnelles. Arro- 
manches was fairly afloat; but high water 
was later here, it seemed. Next week, 
perhaps, all these houses will be filled 
with life and animation. Bathers will be 
ambling over the sands, children playing, 
dogs barking, all the world astir. But to- 
day the town is like an enchanted palace 
buried deepinrepose. The feeling grows 
quite uncanny as we make the circuit of 
the town and meet with nota soul, sothat 
it is quite a relief at last to come upon a 
woman seated on a parapet of the sea- 
wall, with a cat in her arms, looking out to 
sea. 

But the woman was not an inhabitant 
after all, but lived at the village a mile or 
two away, and had come down to look at 
her house — she had one to let if we were 
looking for a furnished house. But to 
speak accurately, the place was, after all, 
not quite uninhabited. Behind a sandy 
knoll were lying sundry fishing-boats, and 
two or three fishermen’s cottages were in 
the background. And there was evena 
fisherman’s café, where beer was to be 
had. 

But we had no time for further investi- 
gations, for darkness was coming on, and 
we descended upon the sands, still with 
the feeling of mariners who had landed on 
a strange coast and found it deserted. 
Tom proposed to fix up the union jack 
somewhere, as first discoverers, but no one 
happened to have a union jack handy, and 
so the proposal fell through. 

As we returned, the murmur of the sea 
had become louder and more ominous. 
According to our reckoning, the tide 
should hardly yet have turned; but it had 
not felt itself bound by our reckoning, for 
turned it was, and speeding in with a 
quiet, vengeful determination. And then 
it had come over quite dark, and we could 
hardly make out where we were going, 
only we found that patches of sand that 
had been dry enough as we came, were 
now just covered with water. We hada 
quick breathless race under the cliffs that 
frowned over us, dark and inexorable. I 
supported and encouraged Hilda, while 
Tom did his best with Miss Chancellor. 
It was a near thing, for just as we reached 
the foot of the sea-wall, with steps leading 
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up to safety above, a broad line of dark 
water came with gathered force and 
dashed after us. Nobody had missed us, 
it seemed, and it was quite strange to see 
everybody so calm and unconcerned, while 
we had felt for a moment that the cold 
hand of death was plucking us. 

“Hilda,” I whispered, pressing her 
hand, “it would not have been so bad, 
after all, to die with you.” 

Hilda looked doubtful, as if she thought 
it would be difficult to make drowning 
pleasant under any circumstances; but 
Miss Chancellor looked at Tom with 
quite a soft, dewy look in her large grey 
eyes. 

As for the dripping skirts that Justine 
grumbled over, they caused no remark, 
for dripping skirts were everywhere. 
They dripped on the staircases, on the 
landings, and you heard them pit-a-patter 
on the floor above your head. And with 
that, innumerable prints of wet feet in all 
the passages. For everybody was bath- 
ing with great punctuality and regularity. 
You met figures in white sheets with 
gleaming ankles at every turn. 

And so for a time we followed the cus- 
toms of the place. We went out shrimp- 
ing in the morning when the tide served. 
Capital fun was this, the rocks swarming 
with crustaceans, of active and vigorous 
habits, however, that were not easy to 
catch. In the afternoon we bathed, walk- 
ing in solemn procession from our rooms 
across the sea-wall and over half a mile of 
sand. In the evening we chatted on the 
terrace or took walks into the pleasant in- 
land country. There was Ryes, a pleas- 
ant little village with a good church and 
an old sanoir, and on the way many 
pleasant lanes, footpaths, and bridle-paths, 
with here and there glimpses of the sea 
through the trees, and Douvres, that was 
farther afield, but still accessible with 
Contango’s help — Douvres with its fine 
church and some few remains of the cha- 
teau of the bishops of Bayeux, the two 
places causing mild astonishment and 
speculation as to the why and wherefore 
of a Rye and Dover on this side of the 
Silver Streak. 

But altogether we enjoyed ourselves 
amazingly at quiet Arromanches, and it 
came with quite a shock —that letter to 
Hilda from Mr. Chancellor, announcing 
that he could manage to get away from 
Friday to Monday, and that he was com- 





ing across in the ** Sea-Mew” from South- | 


amp on tothe yort of Caen. I caught a 
quick glance from Hilda as she read out 
the news. Evidently matters were comiag 
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to a crisis now, and the future must be ar- 
ranged either for good or ill. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON A NEGLECTED BOOK. 


In the “ Table Talk of Samuel Rogers ” 
we read: “Dr. Johnson said to an ac- 
quaintance of mine, ‘ My other works are 
wine and water; but my “ Rambler” is 
pure wine.’ The world now thinks dif- 
ferently.” So differently indeed, does the 
world now think that I doubt whether, to 
one-person in a thousand, even among 
those who have some acquaintance with 
books, “ The Rambler” is anything more 
than aname. If we were to meet any one 
who had read it through, we should feel 
inclined to address him in much the same 
way as Johnson addressed Bennet Lang- 
ton, when Clenardus’s “ Greek Grammar” 
was mentioned, *“ Why, sir, who is there 
in this town who knows anything of Cle- 
nardus but youand me?” We never have 
“The Rambler” quoted, we never see it 
referred to. In fact, we may go so far as 
to say that we know but one person be- 
sides ourselves who has read it from the 
first number to the last. He, however, 
had gone through it five times. It was 
one of the very few books that he had 
been able to get hold of in the early 
struggles of a laborious youth, and he had 
read it and read ,it again with such de- 
light, that whole passages, almost whole 
numbers, he said, had at one time been in 
his memory. It still retains a kind of 
reputation that is at once majestic and 
overpowering. Itis a clarum et venera- 
bile nomen, but its life and spirit are 
forever fled. It is one of those works 
which, with all their merits, get hopelessly 
stranded, and are left high and dry far 
above the fast-rushing stream of life. It 
no longer stands the author’s own test 
for excellence of writing. ‘ That book,” 
wrote Johnson, “is good in vain, which 
the reader throws away. He only is the 
master who keeps the mind in pleasing 
captivity ; whose pages are perused with 
eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure 
are perused again; and whose conclusion 
is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such 
as the traveller casts upon departing day.” 
Even at its very birth it met with little 
favor. “I have never been much a favor- 
ite of the public,” “The Rambler” con- 
fessed in his last number. He had not, 
he continued, been animated by the re- 
wards of the liberal, or the praises of the 
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eminent, neither had the number of his | 
friends ever been great. Murphy, who} 
was likely to know, says that the number 
sold on each day did not amount to five 
hundred. “Of course,” he adds, “the 
bookseller, who paid the author four 
guineas a week, did not carry on a suc- 
cessful trade.” “The Rambler” was 
published every Tuesday and Saturday, 
the price of each copy being twopence. 
The bookseller, therefore, had not two 
guineas a number left him for his outlay 
and his profit. It was, no doubt, in the 
collected editions that his gain was made. 
Ten of these Johnson lived tosee. ‘“ His 
posterity,” writes Murphy, borrowing, as 
he says, the thought from a French au- 
thor, “ began in his lifetime.” Each of 
these editions, according to Hawkins, 
consisted of twelve hundred and fifty 
copies. So that Johnson saw, if not 
“thirteen thousand copies spread over 
England,” as Macaulay says, yet, at all 
events, five hundred more than twelve 
thousand, while ‘separate editions were 
published for the Scotch and Irish mar- 
kets.” Dr. Burney has recorded the 
growth of its popularity. When he went 
into Norfolk in 1751, while it was still 
appearing, he found but one person who 
knew anything of it. Before he left 
Norfolk, nine years later, ‘The Ram- 
blers’ were in high favor among persons 
of learning and good taste. Others there 
were devoid of both, who said that the 
hard words in it were used by the author 
to render his Dictionary indispensably 
necessary.” It was for one of the Norfolk 
admirers that Burney, the first time he 
called on Johnson, cut off, on the sly, a 
wisp of an old hearth-broom that he saw 
in the chimney-corner, and sent it, folded 
in silver paper, as “‘a token of his admis- 
sion to the habitation of this great man.” 
With what difficulty “The Rambler” 
made its way is shown in two letters that 
passed, just after its last number had ap- 
peared, between Mrs. Carter and her 
friend Miss Talbot. One of these ladies 
wrote: “ Indeed,’tis a sad thing that such 
a paper should have met with discourage- 
ment from wise and learned and good peo- 
ple too, Many are the disputes it has cost 
me, and not once did I come off trium- 
phant.” To this the other replied: 
“ Many a battle have I fought, too, for him 
in the country, but with little success.” 
How different was the triumphant march 
of “The Tatler” and “ The Spectator”! | 
When “The Tatler” came to an end, | 
“Gay wrote to a friend in the country that | 
its sudden cessation was bewailed as 
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some general calamity, and that by it the 
coffee-houses had lost more customers 
than they could hope to retain by all their 
other newspapers put together.” The 
circulation of “The Spectator” is vari- 
ously estimated. It is said that the daily 
sale at first amounted to three thousand 
copies, and that it gradually increased to 
four thousand and more. As many as 
twenty thousand, it is stated, were often 
soldinaday. Mr. Forster, indeed, says 
that “it must often have circulated before 
the stamp [the halfpenny stamp, first im- 
posed in 1712] thirty thousand, which 
might be multiplied by six to give a corre- 
sponding popularity in our day.” 

In stamp-duty alone it was paying at its 
close not far short each number of the to- 
tal receipts of a number of “ The Ram- 
bler.” Besides this it had a great circula- 
tion in volumes. While “ The Rambler” 
was scarcely known so near London as 
Norfolk, we are told that in Perthshire, 
“when the gentlemen metafter church on 
Sunday to discuss the news of the week, 
‘ The Spectators’ were read as regularly 
as the Fournal.” In judging of the pop- 
ularity of such papers as these, the sale 
of each number should be more attentively 
examined than their sale when they are 
gathered into volumes. When a book 
once gets its reputation for morality and 
piety firmly established, it is largely 
bought by those who hold that a man’s 
character may be judged not only by the 
friends he has, but by the books he gives 
away. Of the twelve thousand five hun- 
dred copies of * The Rambler” that were 
sold in the latter half of last century, 
how many, we may ask, were bought by 
one person in the intention that they 
should be read not by himself, but by an- 
other? The greatest compliment, it has 
been said, that can be paid to an author, 
is to quote him. This is a compliment 
that has been as commonly paid to “ The 
Spectator ” as it has been denied to “ The 
Rambler.” Yet if he has been but little 
quoted, he can boast at all events that 
one of the first writers of his time owes 
him a large debt. As Goldsmith ac- 
knowledged, the character of Croaker in 
“The Good-natured Man” is borrowed 
from “ Suspirius.” We have thought it 
very likely that Mrs. Hardcastle’s famous 
drive over Crackskull Common was sug- 
gested by “ The Rambler,” No. 34. In 
it a young gentleman describes a lady’s 
terrors on a coach-journey: ‘Our whole 
conversation passed in dangers, and 
cares, and fears, and consolations, and 
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forced to spend all the night on a heath, 
drowned in rivers, or burned with light- 
ning... . We had now a new scene of 


| 


terror, every man we saw was a robber, | 


and we were ordered sometimes to drive 
hard lest a traveller whom we saw behind 
should overtake us; and sometimes to 


stop, lest we should come up to him who| 


was passing before us. She alarmed 
many an honest man by begging him to 
spare her life as he passed by the coach.” 
Dickens also in his “Old Curiosity 
Shop” is, we are inclined to think, in- 
debted at second hand to Johnson. He 
says that the beautiful thought of Nell’s 
grandfather wandering about after her 
death, as if looking for her, he owes to 
Rogers’s lines : — 


And long thou mightst have seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of some- 
thing, 

Something he could not find—he knew not 
what. 


Had not Rogers borrowed not only the 
thought, but almost the very turn of the 
lines, from Johnson’s “ Allegorical His- 
tory of Rest and Labor,” “his favorite 
composition among all that ‘The Ram- 
bler’ contains,” if we may trust Mrs. 
Piozzi? There he tells how “nothing 
was seen on every side but multitudes 
wandering about they knew not whither, in 
quest they knew not of what.” 

There are other causes besides the 
natural difference between Addison and 
Johnson that rendered “The Rambler” 
so much less a general favorite than “ The 
Spectator.” Even this difference, great 
though it undoubtedly was, perhaps, was 
not so great as any one who has not some- 
what carefully studied the two men might 
imagine. The light side of Johnson’s 
character is not sufficiently brought out 
in Boswell’s work. “Johnson,” wrote 
Murphy, who had made his acquaintance 
two years after “* The Rambler” ceased, 
and who knew him well, “ Johnson had a 
fund of humor, but he did not know it.” 
In another passage the same writer 
says: “ He was surprised to be told, but 
itis certainly true, that, with great pow- 
ers of mind, wit and humor were his shin- 
ing talents.” Miss Burney, who only 
saw him in his old age, recorded in her 
“Diary:” “Dr. Johnson has more fun 
and comical humor and love of nonsense 
about him than almost anybody I ever 
saw.” To this humor, for more reasons 
than one, Johnson gave but little play in 
his “Rambler.” The circumstances in 





; ease.” 


|overwhelmed with 


man “to write, converse, and live with 
Addison was caressed by the 
great, he was in the enjoyment of an am- 
ple pension, he held a lucrative office, and 
was fairly on the way that leads towards 
a secretaryship of state. Among his 
friends, he reckoned not only the wits, 
but wits who were wealthy. Johnson was 
work, with poverty, 
with a diseased body, and with the shadow 
of a great sorrow that the failing health 
of his wife cast before him on his path. 
Itis indeed astonishing that the man who, 
single handed, was writing our great En- 
glish Dictionary, “the unhappy lexicog- 
rapher,” the “harmless drudge,” who year 
after year was “bearing burdens with 
dull patience, and beating the track of 
the alphabet with sluggish resolution,” 
should at the same time write two hun- 
dred essays, each of which he was bound 
to produce on its stated day. In length, 
each “ Rambler” is about equal to a col- 
umn anda quarter of the leading article 
of the Zzmes, and two of these, we have 
said, he wrote each week. Addison, with 
Steele for his lieutenant, was strongly 
supported indeed. He had, moreover, as 
every one knows, other auxiliaries. “To 
attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labor; many pieces were offered, and 
many were received.” 

Moreover, as Murphy points out, “he 
was not bound to publish on stated days ; 
he could watch the ebb and flow of his 
genius, and send his paper to the press 
when his own taste was satisfied. John- 
son’s case was very different; he wrote 
singly and alone.” Of the two hundred 
and eight “ Ramblers ” two hundred and 
three were by his hand; while of the five 
hundred and fifty-five “ Spectators,” Ad- 
dison wrote two hundredand forty. Each 
“Rambler,” however, was longer by a 
good deal than each “ Spectator.” On the 
average, Johnson wrote, we estimate, 
about thirty-four more lines a week than 
Addison. Boswell accounts for the occa- 
sional compositions very different from 
lexicography, in which Johnson exerted 
his talents while he was engaged on his 
Dictionary, by saying that his “enlarged 
and lively mind could not be satisfied 
without more diversity of employment.” 
He forgets that Johnson was not willing 
to allow that there is any pleasure in 
writing, though there might, he said, be 
pleasure from writing after it was over, 
if a man had written well. He wrote, we 
may be sure, because he needed the 
money. Much of his life, as he said in 


which he wrote were not such as to fit a| the preface to his great work, had been 
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spent in provision for the day that was 
passing over him. He was allowed by 
the booksellers to draw on them, as the 
work went on. But his clear profit, dur- 
ing the long years that he was thus “ tug- 
ging at the oar,” could not, we estimate, 
have amounted to much more than two 
pounds, or, at the most, to two pounds ten 
shillings a week. His wife, in her last 
illness, to use his own words, “ passed 
through many months of languor, weak- 
ness, and decay.” She required, or 
thought she required, country air and 
nice living. Money was needed, and 
money was no longer showered, as it had 
been in the golden days of Queen Anne, 
on the wise, the witty, and the learned. 
The Dictionary, as he told the world, 
had been written “amidst inconvenience 
and destruction, in sickness and in sor 
row.” To the ruinous task to which for 
two years he bound himself, he had often, 
as the stated day came round, “to bring 
an attention dissipated, a memory embar- 
rassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a 
mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
languishing with disease.” He was aman 
little given to bewailing his lot. But it is 
words such as these that “ The Rambler” 
uses in bidding his readers farewell. 

While his life at home was so sad a 
one, he was not brought up with the con- 
sciousness of success abroad. If he did 
not, as he says, feel much dejection from 
his “ Rambler’s ” want of popularity, nei- 
ther on the other hand was he sustained 
by that elation of spirits which fame gives, 
and which, in its turn, inspires the happy 
author towards still higher fame. He 
was, perhaps, the proudest man of his 
time. The proudest piece of writing of 
which we know is his preface to the 
English Dictionary. Mr. Carlyle is 
wrong when he writes: “ To Johnson, as 
to a healthy-minded man, the fantastic 
article sold or given under the title of 
Fame, had little or no value but its intrin- 
sic one. He prized it as the means of 
getting him employment and good wages, 
scarcely as anything more.” He _ for- 
gets how Johnson once exclaimed to a 
party of his friends, with a sudden air of 
exultation, “Oh, gentlemen, I must tell 
you avery great thing. The emperor of 
Russia has ordered ‘ The Rambler’ to be 
translated into the Russian language: so 
I shall be read on the banks of the Wol- 
ga.” 

In “The Rambler” itself, he writes of 
“fame, which no man, however high or 
mean, however wise or ignorant, was yet 
able to despise.” He had no mind that 





his name should be among those that, in 
his own fine words, “are swept away by 
time among the refuse of fame.” It was 
under discouragement, therefore, as well 
as in sickness and in sorrow, that much 
of his work was done. When the sale of 
his paper was so slack, he may possibly 
have flattered himself with hopes of pos- 
terity — posterity which, as he says, is 
always the author’s favorite. But least of 
all men was he likely to deceive himself 
about the judgment of the world, or to 
expect that what one generation receives 
with indifference the next generation will 
welcome with shouts of applause. 

He had not, it is true, gone the way to 
win popularity. “If,” he writes, “I have 
not been distinguished by the distributors 
of literary honor, I have seldom descended 
to the arts by which fame is obtained... . 
I have never complied with temporary 
curiosity, nor enabled my readers to dis- 
cuss the topic of the day. I have rarely 
exemplified my assertion by living charac- 
ters; in my papers no man could look for 
censure of his enemies, or praises of him- 
self; and they were only expected to pe- 
ruse them, whose passions left them leis- 
ure for abstracted truth, and whom virtue 
could please by its ended dignity.” He 
began “ The Rambler” by offering up a 
solemn prayer that in this undertaking 
God’s Holy Spirit might not be withheld 
from him, and he ended it by the well- 
grounded hope that he might be “num- 
bered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 

There were many among his readers 
who complained that his tone was too 
serious, and that among so much sober 
and even solemn writing there were far 
too few pieces lightly written. The judi- 
cious reader of the present day would, we 
believe, judge differently, and would not 
unwillingly see many of the more familiar 
papers expunged. Had Johnson given 
free play to his humor, had he described 
those strange scenes through which in his 
poverty he had passed, and that almost 
endless variety of character which he had 
known, we should have had a work that 
might perhaps have rivalled “The Spec- 
tator.” But, if he could have done this at 
any time of his life, he certainly could not 
in these days of labor and sickness and 
sorrow. He looked upon the world as a 
stage, where the part that he must play 
was a sad one. ‘Every period of life,” 
he wrete, “is obliged to borrow its happi- 
ness from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing past to entertain us, 
and in age we derive little from retro- 
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spect but hopeless sorrow. Yet the fu- 
ture likewise has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which 
we see to be not far distant.” In another 
passage, when contrasting the hopes of 
the young with the disappointments ot 
the old, he says: “The miseries of life 
would be increased beyond all human 
power of endurance if we were to enter 
the world with the same opinions as we 
carry from them.” The feelings that 
strongly hold a man are those which he 
best expresses, and therefore “* The Ram- 
bler” is at his greatest when he is most 
overwhelmed with a sense of the sorrows 
of life, and of the duties which in the 
midst of these sorrows must still be man- 
fully discharged. He has surveyed “the 
mighty heap of human calamity,” and he 
has felt only too sorely how “the armies 
of pain send their arms against us on 
every side.” He knows “the miseries 
which urge impatience to call on death.” 
Sorrow, the greatest sorrow of all, he sees 
day by day coming nearer to him — that 
sorrow which he defines as “an incessant 
wish that something were otherwise than 
it has been.” He is overwhelmed by a 
sense of the shortness of life, and by the 
terrors of what may await him in another 
world. He considers that he may be 
“suspended over the abyss of eternal 
perdition only by the thread of life, which 
must soon part by its own weakness, and 
which the wing of every minute may 
divide.” He knows “that the schemes of 
man are quickly at an end, and that we 
must soon lie down in the grave with the 
forgotten multitudes of former ages, and 
yield our places to others, who, like us, 
shall be driven a while by hope or fear 
about the surface of the earth, and then, 
like us, be lost in the shades of death.” 
Yet it is idle tocomplain. “The calami- 
ties of life are calls to labor.” We must 
not “purchase ease with guilt.” We 
must not “think ourselves too soon en- 
titled to the mournful privileges of irre- 
sistible misery.” Sufferings greater than 
any that have befallen us have been borne 
with the utmost constancy. Virtue, he 
holds, can stand its ground as long as life, 
and a soul well principled will be sepa- 
rated sooner than subdued. ‘Then, too, 
we must remember that, as the Roman 
moralist has taught us, “to escape misfor- 
tune is to want instruction, and that to 
live at ease is to live in ignorance.” Yet 
we need not altogether refuse ourselves 
the comfort that comes from pity. 
“ Though it must be allowed that he suf- 
fers most like a hero that hides his grief 





in silence, yet it cannot be denied that he 
who complains acts like a man, like a 
social being, who looks for help from his 
fellow-creatures.” Still our tale of sor- 
row is ofttimes not believed. We must 
not fail to reckon upon “ the incredulity of 
those to whom we recount our sufferings,” 
neither must we forget “that those who 
do not feel pain seldom think that it is 
felt.’ So unlike are our natures, so dif- 
ferent are our thoughts, so far apart are 
our modes of life, that “the griefs and 
cares of one part of mankind seem to the 
other hypocrisy, folly, and affectation. 
Every class of life has its cant * of lamen- 
tation, which is understood or regarded 
by none but themselves ; and every part 
of life has its uneasinesses, which those 
who do not feel them will not commis- 
erate.” 

For man thus stricken with sadness, 
thus “ prest by the load of life,” even had 
nature otherwise favored him to the full, 
it would have been impossible, as we have 
already said, to write with that easy play- 
fulness which so delights us in Addison. 
But Johnson, if we mistake not, wantonly 
put shackles on himself. When his 
“Irene” was brought on to the stage, he 
laid aside his plain garb, and showed him- 
self in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold 
lace, and a gold-laced hat, “ from the fancy 
that, as a dramatic author, his dress should 
be more gay than what. he ordinarily 
wore.” In like manner, when he came 
before the world as a moralist, he delib- 
erately chose, we are convinced, a more 
labored style. Malone, writing in the 
year 1783, says that he imagines “there 
are three periods or epochs in his style. 
At first he was certainly simpler than 
afterwards. Between the years 1750 and 
1758 his style was, I think, in its hardest 
and most labored state. Of late it is 
evidently improved.” Macaulay traces 
this improvement to the fact that in his 
latter years “he had written little and 
had talked much.” He does not recog- 
nize however this middle style, but com- 
pares the “ Life of Savage,” which was 
written in 1744, with the remaining “ Lives 
of the Poets,” which appeared five and 
thirty years later. In these his manner- 
ism, he says, “was less perceptible than 
formerly; and his diction frequently had 
a colloquial ease which it had formerly 
wanted. The improvement,” he contin- 
ued, “ may be discerned by a skilful critic 


* Johnson uses ** cant”’ in two senses — either as “a 
whining pretension to goodness, in formal and affected 
terms,”’ or—it is in this sense that he uses it here—as 
“ > ” 4 ” . . » 

a barbarous jargon, slang,”’ as we should now say. 
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in the ‘Journey to the Hebrides,’ and in 
the ‘Lives of the Poets’ is so obvious 
that it cannot escape the notice of the 
most careless reader.” Though in the 
“ Lives ” Johnson’s style is undoubtedly 
at its best, yet Malone and Macaulay lay 
too much stress on the changes that were 
caused by an advanee in years, or by a 
mere difference in the mode of living. 
Macaulay, in the instance that he gives, 
does not see, or at all events does not let 
his readers see, that the cause which he 
assigns is too small for the effect. The 
last page of the “ Journey” was corrected 
late in the autumn of 1774. The“ Lives” 


were begun in the summer of 1777. The| 


improvement that he indicates is evidently 
a striking one; for that which could only 
be discussed at the beginning of the pe- 
riod by a skilful critic, cannot, he says, at 
the end of the period escape the notice of 
the most careless reader. Even if this 
abstinence from composition had been 
complete —and complete it was not — if 
the pen had been idle, and the ink in the 
inkstand had been dried up, could so 
great an advance have been made in less 
than three years by a man who had 
reached the age of sixty-five? Johnson 
grew in knowledge as he grew in years, 
but an old man’s style does not make 
either great or rapid changes. At three- 
score and five we may say, as Adam said 
of fourscore, “It is too late a week.” 

Both these critics leave too much out 
of account the subjects on which, in each 
case, he wrote; for with his subjects his 
style certainly varied. Scarcely less, per- 
haps, did it vary with the importance that 
each subject had in his own eyes. When 
he began the “ Lives” he meant only to 
write “ prefaces to each poet, of no more 
than a few pages.” Such brief biogra- 
phies he had frequently written in his 
younger days. But in writing an account 
of a journey tothe wilds of Scotland he 
was appearing in a new character. The 
hostility which he was supposed to enter- 
tain against the Scotch was certain to lay 
him open to unfriendly criticism. He 
must put forth therefore all his strength. 
Moreover, he knew that from him would 
be expected thoughts on national man- 
ners, and reflections raised by what he 
had seen. For the depth of observation 
on life and manners, and for the elegance 
of narrative, says Murphy, his book was 
extolled. That he expected to be widely 
read is clear; for he complained that the 
work had not had a great sale, though 


| the first chosen what we may call his big 
I style, and had put en his scarlet waistcoat 
and his gold-laced hat before he sat down 
to write. Before even he went to the 
Hebrides there was no want of colloquial 
ease in his letters. How playfully, when 
he was staying at Ashburne, did he write 
about the great bull, the pride of Dr. Tay- 
lor, the rector! “I have seen the great 
bull; and very great he is. I have seen 
likewise his heir apparent, who promises 
to inherit all the bulk and all the virtues 
of his sire. I have seen the mak wno 
offered an hundred guineas for the young 
bull, while he was yet little better than a 
calf.” 

A year later he writes: “There has 
been a man here to-day to take a farm. 
After some talk he went to see the bull, 
and said that he had seen a bigger. Do 
you think he is likely to get the farm?” 
Fifteen months later he has not@orgotten 
either the great bull or the man. “Our 
bulls and cows are all well; but we yet 
hate the man that had seen a bigger bull.” 
How lively, too, is the passage in which, 
sixteen years earlier than the publication 
of the “ Journey,” he described in a letter 
to Langton the representation of Dods- 
ley’s “Cleone.” This tragedy, that con- 
tained, he was afraid, more blood than 
brains, had been refused by Garrick, and 
had been brought out at the rival house. 
“The two Wartons,” he writes, “just 
looked into the town, and were taken to 
see ‘ Cleone,’ where, David [Garrick] says, 
they were starved for want of company to 
keep them warm. David and Doddy 
[ Dodsley] have had a new quarrel, and, I 
think, cannot conveniently quarrel any 
more. ‘Cleone’ was well acted by all 
its characters, but Bellamy left nothing to 
be desired. 1 went the first night, and sup- 
ported it as well as I might; for Doddy, 
you know, is my patron, and I would not 
desert him. The play was very well re- 
ceived. Doddy, after the danger was 
over, went every night to the stage-side 
and cried at the distress of poor Cleone.” 

It is not merely in letters that he 
showed a lighter style. Throughout it 
will, as a general rule, be found that in 
narrative his language is simpler and his 
sentences are less involved; but that, 
when he becomes didactic, then his words 
grow bigger and his sentences become 
more labored. It is beyond all doubt 
that in the “ Lives of the Poets ” his style 





is atits best. It had certainly improved 


| during the many years in which his pen 


four thousand copies, it is said, were sold | had lain well-nigh idle. Yet we are equal- 
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bler” when he was on the threshold of 
threescore and ten, his diction would have 
had but little of that colloquial ease which 
Macaulay praises in the “ Lives;” and 
had he written the “ Lives ” in his middle 
period, they would have been very far 
from showing all that mannerism which 
the same critic assigns to his constant 
habit of elaborate composition. Let any 
one compare his “ Life of Sir Francis 
Drake” and his “Parliamentary De- 
bates,” which were written at the same 
period of his life, and he will see at once 
that even in his early manhood he was 
the master of two widely different styles. 
Though to the reader of our time the 
perusal of “* The Rambler ” would seem a 
heavy task, yet should he go through with 
it, he will find that it grows lighter the 
further he advances, and that the man- 
nerism becomes less displeasing the more 
he is accuStomed to it. Even though the 
style is on the whole bad, he will have 
some pleasure in tracing wherein it is 
that lies the really admirable perfection 
of a bad style. Moreover, he will be re- 
warded by coming upon sentences as 
striking in their vigor of expression as 
they are powerful in thought; while on 
many a page will he find that “ homely 
wisdom” with which Johnson was more 
amply endowed, as Macaulay writes, 
“than any writer since the time of Swift.” 
We are sometimes startled by what he 
says, but the shock that he gives us soon 
loses itself in meditations upon the truth- 
fulness or falsity of what he asserts. 
Thus, after describing the peculiarities 
which different occupations give to the 
mind or the body, he writes: “ These 
peculiarities have been of great use in the 
general hostility which every part of man- 
kind exercises against the rest to furnish 
insults and sarcasms.” In another paper 
he enlarges on this dreadful hostility. 
“We are,” he says, “ by our occupations, 
education, and habits of life, divided al- 
most into different species, which regard 
one another, for the most part, with scorn 
and malignity. Each of these classes of 
the human race has desires, fears, and 
conversation, vexations and merriment, 
peculiar to itself; cares which another 
cannot feel; pleasures which he cannot 
partake; and modes of expressing every 
sensation which he cannot understand.” 
It is not Swift, but Johnson, who thus 
writes. Is this all, we sorrowfully ask, 
that the great Christian moralist can say 
for the world, after it had for so many an 
age been professing to follow the teaching 
of One who was to bring peace on earth 





and good-will towards men? Johnson was 
least of all men acynic. Few men felt so 
deeply as he did for his fellows. He felt 
for them singly, and he felt for them asa 
whole. He loved the poor, says Mrs. 
Piozzi, as she had never yet seen any one 
else do. “He would in the days of his 
poverty, as he returned to his lodgings 
late at night, put pennies into the hands 
of the children whom he saw asleep on 
thresholds and stalls, that they might 
have wherewith to buya breakfast.” But 
his tenderness was not limited in its range. 
It went beyond this man and that, and 
took in classes and nations. In “The 
Rambler ” he writes of “the great repub- 
lic of humanity,” “the universal league of 
social beings,” We seem to catch a far- 
off sound of Mr. Tennyson’s famous 
line, — 


In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 


“It is not easy,” he says in one fine 
passage, ‘to commit more atrocious trea- 
son against the great republic of human- 
ity, than by falsifying its records and 
misguiding its decrees.” In another 
equally fine passage, he likens those who 
would corrupt the innocence of youth to 
shipwreckers, who * ought to be destroyed 
by a general insurrection of all social be- 
ings.” Asa set-off against the stern and 
harsh judgment which he in “ The Ram- 
bler” passed on mankind, we have the 
statement that he made nearly thirty years 
later, when he owned that “from experi- 
ence he had found mankind more dis- 
posed to cheat than he had any notion of ; 
but more disposed to do one another good 
than he had conceived.” 

With what rigor does he write against 
that dull morality which would reduce 
curiosity to a vice, and a petty vice too! 
Curiosity, he says, is one of the perma- 
nentand certain characteristics of a vig- 
orous intellect. Itis the thirst of the soul. 
In a vision he recognizes her as his long- 
lived protectress, and he sees her ac- 
knowledged by truth as among the most 
faithful of her followers. She multiplies 
the inlets to happiness, and in great and 
generous minds she is the first passion 
and the last. Again, how much does he 
go against the common notion when he 
maintains that in youth ‘“diffidence is 
found the inseparable associate of under- 
standing;” and when he asserts that a 
young man who is always suspicious of 
the motives of others, and who believes 
that no one has any real tenderness but 
for himself, is “a wretch incapable of 
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generosity or benevolence; a villain early 
completed beyond the need of common 
opportunities and gradual temptations.” 

It would be easy to string together a 
long line of sentences, each of which 
might well form the subject of an essay. 
Who can forbear to pause and think when 
he comes across truths such as these? 
“ The rich and the powerful live in a per- 
petual masquerade, in which all about 
them wear borrowed characters.” “A 
man guilty of poverty easily believes him- 
self suspected.” ‘ Cowardice encroaches 
fast upon such as spend their lives in the 
company of persons higher than them- 
selves,” ‘It is dangerous for mean minds 
to venture themselves within the sphere 
of greatness.” “Though greatness has 
sometimes sheltered guilt, it can afford 
no protection to ignorance or dulness.” 
“The lady maintains the dignity of her 
own performances with all the firmness of 
stupidity accustomed to be flattered.” 
“ Most men are unwilling to be taught.” 
“ Love of life is necessary to a vigorous 
prosecution of any undertaking.” “ It is 
happier to be sometimes cheated than not 
to trust.” “There are minds so impa- 
tient of inferiority that their gratitude is 
a species of revenge.” “ Unnecessarily 
to obtrude unpleasing ideas is a species 
of oppression.” ‘ We love to overlook 
the boundaries which we do not wish to 
pass.” ‘ Men may be generally observed 
to grow less tender as they advance in 
age.” ‘No man hates him at whom he 
can laugh.” “The future is purchased 
by the present.” 

With what force does he check idle 
longings afterfame! ‘The utmost which 
we can reasonably hope or fear is to filla 
vacant hour with prattle and be forgot- 
ten.” Even though we have great merit, 
yet our merit “ may pass without notice, 
huddled in the variety of things, and 
thrown into the general miscellany of 
life.” For renown there is not, and there 
cannot be, room enough. Fame crowds 
out fame. ‘ Names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents, shrink at 
last into cloisters or colleges.” He never 
learnt, as he tells us Pope soon did, “the 
cant of an author.” He was too much 
of a critic himself “to treat critics with 
contempt.” Yet with what fierce anger 


does he fall on those “ who make it their 
amusement to hinder the reception of 
every work of learning or genius; men 
who stand as sentinels in the avenues of 
fame, and value themselves upon giving 
ignorance and envy the first notice of a 


prey 


1 


With what humor does he hit off 





the rich man, who was intending to return 
to the town which he had left as a poor 
lad, there to enjoy all the triumph of his 
success! ‘“ The acclamations of the pop- 
ulace I purposed to reward with six hogs- 
heads of ale and a roasted ox, and then 
recommend them to return to their work.” 
How patronizing benevolence is here hit 
off at a stroke! 

When he tells us that he is “sometimes 
inclined to imagine that, casual calamities 
excepted, there might, by universal pru- 
dence, be procured a universal exemption 
from want,” we see, as it were, the specu- 
lations of Malthus, and of the modern 
school of economists and poor-law re- 
formers opening out before us. In that 
admirable ‘ Rambler,” entitled, “ The 
Necessity of Proportioning Punishments 
to Crimes,” he traced the path which 
Bentham and Romilly, and a host of other 
philanthropists, have since trodden into a 
highway of mercy and justice. He de- 
scribes those dreadful days, “ when the 
prisons of this city are emptied into the 
grave;” when people “crowd in thou- 
sands to the legal massacre, and look with 
carelessness, perhaps with triumph, on 
the utmost exacerbations of human mis- 
ery.” He shows how, as new kinds of 
fraud arise, the attempt is at once made in 
each case to suppress it with death ; while 
the thieves, again in their turn, strike out 
new methods of roguery. “ Thelaw then 
renews the pursuit in the heat of anger, 
and overtakes the offender again with 
death.” Thus for great and petty crimes 
alike there is at iength but one punish- 
ment, and that the most terrible of all. 
Yet “all but murderers have, at their last 
hour, the common sensations of mankind 
pieading in their favor. They who would 
rejoice at the correction of a thief, are yet 
shocked at the thought of destroying him. 
His crime shrinks to nothing compared 
with his misery; and severity defeats 
itself by exciting pity.” 

“The pious, the tender, and the just 
will always scruple to concur with the 
community in an act which their private 
judgment cannot approve. ... Rigorous 
laws produce total impunity... . All 
laws against wickedness are ineffectual 
unless some will inform, and some will 
prosecute; but till we mitigate the penal- 
ties for mere violations of property, infor- 
mation will always be hated, and prosecu- 
tion dreaded.” 

’ “1 believe,” he continues, “ every thief 
will confess that he has been more than 
once seized and dismissed. ... Multi- 
tudes will be suffered to advance from 
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crime to crime, till they deserve death, be- 
cause, if they had been sooner prosecuted, 
they would have suffered death before 
they deserved it.” Whereas, “if those 
whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die had been detected in their 
rudiments of robbery, they might, by 
proper discipline and useful labor, have 
been disentangled from their habits ; they 
might have escaped all the temptation to 
subsequent crimes, and passed their days 
in reparation and penitence.” More than 
sixty years after Johnson thus lifted up 
his voice against “ this periodical havock 
of our fellow-creatures,” Romilly was try- 
ing, and, it long seemed, trying in vain, to 
convince the lord chancellor, the lord 
chief justice, the king’s sons, archbishops, 
and bishops, that a poor wretch who had 
stolen goods to the amount of five shil- 
lings privately from a shop had done noth- 
ing worthy of death. 

We should have liked to give instances 
of what Macaulay so well describes as 
“the solemn yet pleasing humor of some of 
the lighter papers.” We should have liked, 
moreover, to consider some of the pecul- 
iarities of language and of style. But our 
space is at an end. We can only give 
utterance to the hope that the attention of 
many a reader may be roused to what 
“The Rambler” has left behind him — 
those memorials, to use his own beautiful 
words, of lonely wisdom and silent dig- 
nity. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
MEMORIES OF ISCHIA. 


I AM not sure whether I ought to write 
an account of my impressions of Ischia, 
formed during a visit which was brought 
to a close only a few days before the aw- 
ful convulsion that, in a very narrow area, 
and in the space of a few seconds, de- 
stroyed so many thousands of lives. A 
passenger in a ship which was wrecked 
soon after he had been landed from it 
safely in port is scarcely justified in ob- 
truding upon the world a narrative of the 
voyage before the vessel foundered; but 
he may be pardoned if, moved by affec- 
tionate remembrance of those in whose 
society he passed so many pleasant hours, 
he ventures to think that the public, who 
have been shocked by their terrible fate, 
would like to learn something about the 
passengers and crew. I must, however, 
warn those who might suppose, from the 
words at the top of the page, that I am 
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about to give an account of the earth- 
quake from personal knowledge or expe- 
rience of its effects, that I was in En- 
gland on the day it occurred, and that I 
left Casamicciola on my way home some 
eight or nine days sooner than I. had 
intended to start on my journey, in conse- 
quence of a circumstance which I shall 
not call “ providential,” considering that 
many good people were overwhelmed in 
the ruin I escaped. But the news of that 
catastrophe produced on me an effect, 
which may indeed be weakened in time, if 
I live, but which can never be effaced 
from my mind as long as memory en- 
dures. Itis an effect I cannot describe. 
I know that awe and pity are of it, but 
that, in the thoughts of the fearful doom 
of those I saw so lately for the last time, 
I cannot, strange as it may appear, ac- 
knowledge the existence of the smallest 
feeling of that which is called “ thankful- 
ness” for what should be considered an 
escape from almost certain death. And 
yet I cannot pretend to say that I am 
sorry I was not there. Who could? — 
who can say he would have borne the 
ordeal when the earth heaved like a 
stormy sea, and in the quarter of a min- 
ute the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds were realized to the victims of 
the caprice of the earthquake? “ Ji- 
pavidum ferient ruine” indeed! No! 
Man of woman born must fear at such a 
moment. The bravest surely uttered a 
despairing cry in the short, sharp agony 
wherein creation seemed to come to chaos, 
and the great globe itself to crash out in 
thunder and fire the requiem of Nature 
herself — the utterance of the awful sen- 
tence of an angry and inplacable God, ere 
he destroyed his handiwork. 

On my way from Egypt to England, | 
last June, I landed at Naples for a few 
days’ rest. The first news which I read 
in the papers at the Hétel des Etrangers 
there, was that an outbreak of cholera had 
occurred at Damietta after I had left, and 
the next steamer that came into the bay 
from Alexandria displayed the yellow flag 
at the main, and was sent off incontinently 
to quarantine at Nisita. 

Very soon after my arrival at Naples, 
in the course of excursions to Castella- 
mare, Pompeii, and Vesuvius, | was made 
aware of an increasing inability to use my 
legs with freedom, which I attributed to an 
accident in the Transvaal, to gout, and to 
rheumatism, rather than to what perhaps 
was in some degree responsible for it — 
annus domini; and so lamenting, as I 
walked with a friend along the quay one 
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afternoon, I was asked abruptly, “ Why 
on earth don’t you go and try the baths 
at Ischia? I know dozens of fellows who 
have been set up by them— Admiral 
Smith, Pickles, Jack Jones of the Blues” 
—and so on. 

Ischia, somehow or other, was not 
within a measurable distance of my little 
expeditions from Naples. But in the hall 
of the hotel there were spirited sketches 
of the little group of islands which lies 
off the northern point of the bay; and in 
going to Capri one can just catch the pic- 
turesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, 
broken off abruptly, as it were, from.*the 
Misenian Cape. However, I did not care 
much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of 
Aragon, or to verify the accuracy of Stan- 
field’s admirable picture or of David 
Roberts’s drawing. So I went on to 
Rome, and there I soon became con- 
vinced that, whatever the cause of the 
lameness and pain by which I was affected 
lect the waters near at hand, which, every- 
might be, it would not be prudent to neg- 
one assured me, were all but omnipotent 
in the removal of such disabilities as those 
from which I was suffering. 

The placards and notices which invited 
the Neapolitan and general public to re- 
sort to Ischia in the heat of the summer 
— which was now felt in great intensity — 
generally contained flattering allusions to 
the excellency of La Piccola Sentinella 
at Casamicciola, and the advertisements 
ad hoc generally ended with an intimation 
that Signora Dombré, the proprietress, 
was an Englishwoman. Accordingly, to 
her I addressed a letter for a room, from 
Rome, and by return was informed that 
the Piccola Sentinella was full, but that 
there was nevertheless a room at my dis- 
posal if I wished to decide swiftly on re- 
taining it. 

There are two rival lines of steamers 
from the port of Naples to the islands, 
and the unwary traveller is the object of 
much contention — of which probably he 
is unconscious —to hotel touts and boat- 
men engaged in promoting the interests of 
these contending navigations. I believe 
I succeeded, more by chance than by good 
guidance, in selecting the better of the 
two steamers, which start every morning 
from the inner harbor near the Custom- 
house. There was a heterogeneous as- 
semblage of tradespeople and ordinary 
travellers —visitors to the islands for 
health or pleasure — and a gathering of 
fishermen and their wives and daughters, 
and peasants engaged in the fruit, olive, 
and grape trade, on deck; and, moreover, 
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the band of the 18th Regiment of Infane 
try, which had been assisting at some féte 
on shore, was on board returning to the 
headquarters of the regiment at the Cas- 
tle of Ischia. 

I shall not venture to describe the 
shores of the well-beaten sea which has 
been for so many centuries traversed by 
the fleets and navies of the world; or ex- 
patiate on the beauties of Baiz, Pozzuoli, 
or Misenum. Bumping over the bright 
blue waves, threading the intricacies of 
the webs of great tunny-nets watched by 
the lumbering boats at anchor with their 
sleeping fishermen, who, roused up by the 
noise of the paddles, take a stare at the 
steamer, and then sink back again, to 
rest until the time comes for them to visit 
the camera de morte, in about an hour and 
a half we rounded the point and port of 
the island of Procida, whistling and blow- 
ing off steam all the while, and for the 
time effectually overwhelming the terribie 
brass band of the 18th, which certainly 
was more suitable for the field of battle 
and war’s alarms than for the narrow 
deck of the “ Leone.” As soon as we had 
discharged some passengers we left Pro- 
cida, and in less than half an hour the 
steamer entered the port of the neighbor- 
ing island. At Ischia the musical war- 
riors were transferred to boats, and many 
of our fellow-passengers got out. Looking 
round on the deck, somewhat cleared by 
the departure of the Italian families for 
Ischia, I could only detect two of the pas- 
sengers whose nationality seemed very 
well defined. They were undoubtedly 
English. A lady, with a soft, melancholy 
face, neatly dressed, was seated in an easy- 
chair, with that air of languor which indi- 
cates the invalid who is seeking health, or 
recovering from a severe illness. By her 
side there was a fair young girl, whose 
bright blue eye and cheeks suffused with 
health presented a strong contrast to the 
appearance of the lady who was evidently 
her mother. How little do we know what 
the hour that is to come may bring forth! 
Some trifling attention which I paid to the 
elder lady, in adjusting her chair so as to 
keep it a little better amidships, to save 
her from the effect of a slight sea-way off 
Misenum, commenced the acquaintance 
which will cause me to retain forever the 
sorrowful memory of the terrible fate of 
my temporary companions. 

I find that I described the town of 
Ischia in my diary as a “ compound look- 
ing place, like Folkestone-cum-Dover, 
dominated by a magnificent pile —a cas- 
tellated barrack, covered ways, and draw- 
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bridges, and all the appurtenances of a 
vast medieval fortress, perched on a rock 
at the end of the island, and approached 
by a causeway through the sea.” 

The steamer remained but a few min- 
utes in the harbor of Ischia, and shooting 
out by the lighthouse at the end of the 
little pier after a short way, turned the 
corner, so to speak, and ran close to the 
coast, which is frowning with almost per- 
pendicular cliffs, perforated, with caves, 
and seamed with fissures up to the mar- 
gin of the vegetation, which, in waves of 
fruit-trees, olives, and grapes, sweeps up 
to the base of Mount Epomeo, presenting 
terraces dotted with white villas, a pros- 
pect delightfully fresh to the eye. The 
land, mounting in sharp waves higher and 
higher, up to the sheer precipice of the 
mountain, seems to toss up here and there 
crests of rock, round which a sea of vines 
and olives rolls placidly. 

“There,” said a fellow-passenger, “is 
Casamicciola!” He pointed to a little 
bay, the beach of which was lined with 
white houses, among which I detected, 
without satisfaction, two or three smoking 
chimneys, which were, I was told, the 
appurtenances of certain manufactories of 
tiles, for which the island, from all time, 
has been celebrated. At the back of 
these houses the land mounted steeply, 
narrowing between two folds or arms that 
descended from the yellow rock forming 
the double crest of Epomeo; and in this 
natural amphitheatre were built the rows 
of houses, detached or forming short 
streets, and villas standing in their own 
grounds, which constituted the favorite 
resort of Roman and Neapolitan families. 
The names of many of these villas —or 
penstons — were inscribed upon them in 
large letters visible through the glass, 
and looking upwards I saw La Piccola 
Sentinella keeping watch and ward over 
the little town from a high plateau—a 
terraced front with windows fenced in by 
green jalousies, two lines of bright white 
buildings, girt tightly in a belt of fruit- 
trees, grapes, and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside 
the steamer, and I was transferred, under 
the care of Melchior, the commission- 
naire of the hotel,* to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very 
readily at almost every Italian port, pas- 
sengers are always conveyed from the 
steamers by boats. “What would be- 
come of the boatmen,” I was asked, “ if 
piers were made?” At every landing the 


* He has escaped. 
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natural enemies of Mr. Bright and man- 
kind —the uniformed Custom-house sol- 
dier, with sword and bayonet — await 
their prey. 

Escaping scathless through the inquisi- 
tions of the Custom-house officers, and 
asserting my right of way notwithstand- 
ing the fierce opposition of many of the 
local vetturinz, | toiled up the steep as- 
cent for the hotel which 1 knew I could 
not miss, most of my fellow-passengers 
preferring the doubtful honor of seats in 
the crazy vehicles which, by long détours, 
reached the same point. I did not gain 
the hotel without some encounters with 
beggars, touts, guides, and proprietors of 
carriages and asses who sought to engage 
me immediately to mount to the summit 
of Epomeo, or drive round the island, or 
yo to Ischia, Forio, or Lacco Ameno. 

Madame Dombré * — British by birth, 
Italianized by twenty-five years’ residence 
— received me at the entrance of the ho- 
tel, and with some excuses for the fulness 
of the house —which otherwise I pre- 
sume was not disagreeable to her — con- 
ducted me to my room, which was on the 
top platform, so to speak, or the upper- 
most and third of the terraces in which 
the building was disposed. And, if I had 
to mount a little higher, I was so amply 
rewarded by the beautiful view from the 
windows that I refused to change when a 
better apartment became vacant later on 
during my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recount- 
ing little incidents of the most trifling im- 
port, as though I were recording things 
| relating to a world that is past and gone; 
although nearly a month has elapsed since 
| I became an inmate of the hotel, I still 
hear the voices and see the faces of the 
pleasant company amidst which I passed 
such bright hours, and I wonder if it can 
be true indeed that they were so soon de- 
stroyed in such a pitiless catastrophe! 

The hotel Was conducted on the usual 
principle of the Continent — café au lait 
in the morning in one’s bedroom, déjeuner 
a la fourchette at noon down-stairs, and 
table d’héte dinner at seven in a long 
room, at one end of which were a salox 
and a small drawing-room, from which 
windows opened out on the terrace, where 
there were bowers with chairs and tables 
from which you looked down over a great 
spread of foliage, falling almost sheer 
down for a quarter of a mile to the houses 
at the little port upon the placid bay, 





* Mrs. Dombré and her husband are among the sure 
vivors. 
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The tinkling bell in the courtyard sum- 
moned the inmates of the hotel to dinner 
in the long room, and the old stagers and 
the new-comers scanned each other as 
they took their places at table. Nearly 
opposite to me were a young couple in 
whom almost from the very first day I 
was, interested. The man I ascertained 
after a while to be blind, though he wore 
dark-blue glasses, which prevented one’s 
seeing his eyes. A sad, somewhat stern 
face, marked with the hard lines of suf- 
fering; still young, but his jet-black hair 
prematurely touched with white and grey. 
The lady by his side, some years younger, 
had in her face a placid beauty which at- 
tracted every one, and very soon, as day 
after day the devotion of her life revealed 
itself, she excited among the new-comers 
a solicitude of which she was but little 
aware ; for to her blind husband, queru- 
lous at times, she was a living sacrifice. 
She led him about in the walks they took 
for hours up and down the garden; carved 
every morsel on his plate; prepared his 
dishes, watching every sign to anticipate 
his wants ; submitting to reproaches about 
the toughness of his beefsteak, and to 
complaints that the place did him no good ; 
dressing and undressing him like a child 
— she the slim oak, and he the clinging 
ivy. 

“ Perhaps,” said a lady one day, when 
I remarked how happy Madame 
seemed as she tucked her husband under 
her arm and led him away from lunch, 
“she is pleased because he can see no 
one, and therefore cannot be attracted 
from her.” But I believe it was in her 
intense affection she found all the happi- 
ness of her life.* 

Among others at table was a young 
Roman prince, who had come to try the 
efficacy of the waters in curing an injury 
to his foot, a young Italian officer of cav- 
alry, who was there to see whether he 
could be mended by the same agency, so 
as to mount his horse again —a fall from 
which on the hard pavement of the Nea- 
politan highway had injured his leg se- 
verely by contact with the pommel of his 
sword.t Besides my two fellow-passen- 
gers, there were nearly opposite to us at 
table three English ladies; { an old and 
distinguished officer of the Indian army ; § 





* I believe that they left Casamicciola before the 
earthquake. 

t Prince de D—, I am told, left ashort time before 
the 28th of July. The officer referred to went away 
soon after my departure. 


~ Miss H—— and the two Misses C—— went away 
before I did. 
§ Colonel M—— was in the hotel at the time, and 


was rescued from the ruins. He is recovering. 
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and at the end of the table a little family 
group consisting of an elderly lady with a 
beautiful placid face, her son and his 
companion, and a younger lady, all of 
whom resolved themselves into a little 
whist party in the evening.* There were 
some Germans, evidently artists: Herr 
Kiepert of Berlin, who left very soon 
after my arrival; the wife of a Dutch 
judge in the service of the khedive; + the 
rest of the company, some twenty-five in 
all, being for the most part Italians. 

My place at the table was next to the fair 
young English girl of whom I have spok- 
en, and her mother.{ In the little inves- 
tigation of our neighbors which is usual 
the first night under such circumstances, 
we came to the conclusion that we En- 
glish were in a very small minority in- 
deed ; but that, far away at the end of the 
long table, there was a small company 
who possibly might belong to the British 
Isles if they were not claimed by the great 
Republic. It was a very cosmopolitan 
assemblage. There were Germans, 
Greeks, Spaniards, French, Maltese; but 
by far the greater number of the visitors 
were Italians, and of these many were 
obviously “taking the waters” and were 
absorbed in their cure. The principal 
topic of conversation was the launch of 
the ** Savoia,” which was to take place on 
the following day at Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out 
into the garden, which overhung the fields 
of olives descending to the sea, and sat 
out watching the stars and Vesuvius. 

‘Later on in the season,” said one of 
my acquaintances, ‘ we shall have some 
amusement. There is a little theatre 
down the town which is generally well 
filled, and the people come up and dance 
the tarantella; and then there are conju- 
rors and, of course, the inevitable Neapol- 
itan street musicians with guitars and 
mandolins, who are always floating about 
the towns along the coast.” 

As darkness came on, and I sat out on 
the terrace in front of my room, I ob- 
served the dull glare lighting up the sky 
over Vesuvius, despite the effulgence ofa 
three-quarters moon; and, seen from 
such a distance, it appeared to me as if 
the volcano was more active than it had 
been while I was at Naples. It was the 
23rd of June, a delicious night, so fresh 
that most of the people who went out to 
take their cigars after dinner on the ter- 


*, These all perished. 

t I believe this poor lady was among the victims, 

¢ Mrs. and Miss Roberton, who perished in the 
earthquake. 
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race put on their overcoats. Somehow or 
other, Vesuvius especially attracted my 
attention, and I could not help remarking 
the resemblance between the dull outline 
of the mountain in the distance and the 
form of the crest of Epomeo over my 
head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walls of some of the houses, and had 
noted certain wooden sheds which had 
been pointed out to me as the dwellings 
of those who had been rendered house- 
less by the earthquake of two years be- 
fore. So, meeting Madame Dombré in 
the corridor, for lack of something else 
to say, 1 asked: “Is there any fear of an 
earthquake? I hope we shall not have 
one whilst I am here.” “ Lord, sir, don’t 
talk of such a thing!” she said. “ The 
last earthquake only shook down some of 
the ill-built old houses in the village above 
us ; it did not touch any of the stout, well- 
built houses, like this. And besides there 
won’t be any earthquake, wise people say, 
for the next eighty years, and when that 
comes it won’t trouble either of us very 
much !” — which was, if the wise people 
were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia 
for health’s sake has to do is to settle 
upon the water to which he will resort; 
for the sources are many, and the conten- 
tions of rival physicians most acrimonious 
and distracting. I suspect that the hotels 
were affected in the interest of these fac- 
tions. That to which 1 was affiliated 
was altogether devoted to Dr. Salvi, of 
the Stabilimento Belliazzi. There are no 
less than fourteen different groups of 
sources, all thermal, varying from 18° to 
80° C. Some contain chloride and bicar- 
bonate of soda; others bromides and 
iodides; and others are impregnated with 
iron. But, truth to say, I did not make a 
very close investigation into the merits 
of these waters, being content immediately 
to apply myself to the establishment rec- 
ommended on the walls of the hotel. Dr. 
Salvi, the physician of this establishment, 
had certainly every guarantee, in his de- 
grees, in his experiences, and in his ac- 
tual employment in a great medical estab- 
lishment on the mainland, that he was 
entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am rather about to tell of 
my own experiences at Casamicciola than 
to enter into any disquisition on the 
baths, I will follow, with the permission 
of my readers, the incidents, such as they 
were, which I find noted from time to time 
in my diary. 

My first morning was a complete fiasco ; 
for, proud of my success in finding the 
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hotel unaided, I determined to discover 
the Stabilimento Belliazzi by myself. I 
struck down from the hotel by a narrow 
and very dusty road, at every corner of 
which was posted a beggar, more or less 
crippled, exceedingly importunate when 
capable of motion, and making the morn- 
ing hideous with his cries. At the end 
of this lane there were streetlets, small 
patches of houses, with narrow paved 
roads between them, which, in the then 
state of my knowledge, were very puz- 
zling. Several efforts to ascertain from 
passers-by where the place I wanted was, 
having only produced vigorous efforts to 
lead me astray to other baths I knew not 
of, I was reluctantly compelled to ascend 
the steep, and arrived at La Piccola 
Sentinella so completely exhausted by 
the heat that I did not feel inclined to re- 
new my search that day. At the hotel, 
which is perched on the shoulder of a 
ridge of tufa, there was always a pleasant 
breeze; andas the sun sank down towards 
the mountain, the cool depths amongst 
the orchards gave a shade which invited 
the inmates to sit out and watch the 
steamers and the moving panorama of 
ships all the way from the distant moun- 
tains over Circe’s Cave, round by Gaeta 
to the foot of Vesuvius. 

Next morning I was up betimes and 
made another attempt to reach the Sta- 
bilimento Belliazzi, the locality of which 
I had well studied in the plan. Down by 
the Via Garibaldi and the Via Vittore 
Emmanuele, past the beggars, each watch- 
ing his own strip of road for plunder as 
the robber chief of old looked down from 
his castle to mark the unwary traveller; 
descending always towards the sea, at 
last I emerged upon a small piazza (dei 
Bagni), with a church at one end and an 
inn at the other, and a little wooden thea- 
tre facing it on one side of an open mar- 
ket-place. Here were the various bathing 
Stabilimenti, as they are called, resem- 
bling Turkish mosques without minarets, 
unless the chimneys of certain steam-en- 
gines attached to these establishments 
were taken to do duty for them. I was 
especially recommended to Dr. Salvi, 
whose very name sounded pleasantly to a 
patient; but the people to whom I ap- 
plied for information possibly were anti- 
Salvites, and knew nothing about him, 
though I had just read a long list of titles 
after his name in the treatise in which he 
warns all the world against the preten- 
tious rivals of the Belliazzi baths, which 
he declared had no antiquity and no tra- 
ditions, and possibly no virtues. At last 
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I .got to the right place — the Stabilimento 
Belliazzi, a large stone building painted 
or washed, like most of the dwellings in 
Casamicciola, blank white. The entrance 
was like that of a theatre, and on the left- 
hand side was an office wherein were the 
clerks connected with the administration, 
who took the subscribers’ money, issued 
the tickets, and answered inquiries. Dr. 
Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but 
would certainly be back to-morrow. Not 
to lose time, I resolved to take a bath. I 
was shown by the attendant into a marble 
apartment — one of the many small rooms 
on each side of the long corridors from 
inside which came the noise of the splash- 
ing of water and the groans of the pa- 
tients, showing thatthe Stabilimento was 
at full work. My attendant spoke only 
Neapolitan Italian, but he seemed to 
know all about my cure; and with great 
promptitude he turned one of the cocks 
which projected from the walls, and filled 
the marble bath at the end of the room 
with water, from which came a faint 
sulphureous odor, and a moist hot air. 
It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. 
However, after a time there came either 
a real or imaginary sense of faintness, 
from which I was glad to escape by 
dressing as fast as I could and emerging 
into the open air. Next day, when | saw 
Dr. Salvi, I learned that I had been in a 
bath which was not appropriate to my 
case at all. He had, he said, cured many 
Englishmen — officers from India and 
Others, and men of the sea who had come 
to him with exactly the same injury — 
rheumatism settling into muscles injured 
by fall, or blows, or overstraining. A 
grave, thoughtful man was Dr. Salvi, but 
fanatical about Belliazzi’s Gurgitello, and 
utterly sceptical as to any other waters of 
Ischia; an investigator of the chemical 
virtues of all the streams and sources; a 
student of their ancient history ; and him- 
self a literary champion of the baths to 
which he was attached. He was proud to 
say that the chemical analysis of the 
Belliazzi baths, after the great disturbance 
caused to the springs in the earthquake 
of 1881, had shown that none of the in- 
gredients have been altered, and that the 
chemical equivalents which gave them 
their efficacy were the same as before. I 
paid my subscription of twenty-seven 
francs for ten baths, and became the pos- 
sessor of a yellow billet, divided into ten 
Strips, one of which was obliterated each 
day; and having been duly cautioned as 
to diet, and manners, and customs, I was 
handed over to an attendant who was to 
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give me a local douche for five minutes, 
and a bath at a temperature of 60° for fif- 
teen minutes. 

I saw Dr. Salvi but once — on the occa- 
sion of which I speak — but I read a good 
deal about him, and his name very often 
in the course of the warfare he was wag- 
ing against the Stabilimento Manzi, the 
rival of the Gurgitello. It was a great 
comfort to one to know that if he went to 
the latter he would very possibly bathe in 
the very same sort of water as that in 
which the senators and others from 
Rome, in times past, were accustomed to 
indulge. The natives who had time to 
study the subject were, I discovered, very 
proud of the antiquity of their lovely 
island; which, indeed, they insisted, on 
what authority I know not, to have been 
the favorite retreat of A2neas, from whom 
was derived the name of A£naria, in lieu 
of that by which it was known to the 
Greeks, of Pithecusa and Arime, which 
later on was transformed into Inarime. 
The etymologists have been much exer- 
cised by these names. Humboldt would 
not hear of the idea that the name of 
Pithecusa was derived from the apes 
which were said to have inhabited the 
island, for the reason that he did not 
think it possible there could have been 
apes there at all. But surely there might 
have been apes there as well as on the 
rock of Gibraltar? Itis much more like- 
ly, indeed, that there were apes there than 
that the giant Typhoeus was buried under 
Mount Epomeo, although Homer and Vir- 
gil have spread the report. As to the 
origin of the modern name I could gain 
no accurate information. But in a little 
book I picked up in a shop in the main 
street of the town, I read the hazardous 
conjecture that it was derived from “ Is- 
cla,’ which was corrupted into Ischia— 
then came clouds and darkness. But of 
historical reminiscences the little book 
was full—many of them interesting, if 
not authentic. I was asked to believe 
that the beauty of the women — which in 
the case of the younger ones certainly 
might be fairly admitted— was due to 
rather an arbitrary proceeding of Alfonso 
the First of Aragon, who drove the men 
out of the island when he had conquered 
it, and gave all the women as wives to his 
soldiers. One fact was ppetty well estab- 
lished —that the grand old castle, situ- 
ated on the rock of basalt, towering above 
the town of Ischia proper, was built by 
that high-handed potentate. 

Not very long ago there were not less 
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little island. The length of it is given as 
nine kilométres, its breadth five kilomé- 
tres, and the circumference twenty-four 
kilométres. When it is considered that a 
considerable portion is covered by Mount 
Epomeo, which rises abruptly from the 
sea, though the sides are cultivated up to 
the very base of the crags, it seems won- 
derful how the inhabitants could - have 
lived, if it were not that they depended 
on the prey brought to them in the season 
by the steamers from the mainland, and 
on the produce of the sea, which they 
carried for sale to Naples. But the labor 
of these poor people has made the whole 
island, from the shore up to the foot of 
the mountain, one vast garden, rich with 
olives, cherries, lemons, grapes, almonds, 
figs, nectarines, and plums; every yard of 
land at all cultivable being banked up by 
walls, every pound of earth sedulously 
tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have 
a list of all the remarkable people who 
have resorted to Ischia as a pleasant re- 
treat from trouble, or who have gone 
there in search of health and repose; but, 
unless it has been much changed of late, 
it is not easy to imagine how any one ever 
selected the charming island as a place 
where he could rest in peace undisturbed 
by any apprehension of danger, remote 
from the noise and tumult of the world. 
For it certainly was not a quiet island 
when I was there. There was plenty of 
life and bustle in the little streets of the 
town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, 
the muleteers or donkey-men, the files 
of women, and boys with straw hats and 
baskets to dispose of, the sellers of fruit, 
made noise enough in the thoroughfares. 
And then down by the beach was a 
tumult of labor in the potteries where 
they made tiles and earthenware vessels, 
as they have done for hundreds of years, 
though it is probably only of late that 
those manufactories have been provided 
with horrible chimneys which send up 
volumes of black smoke to pollute the 
pure air. 

As to the beggars, they pullulate in the 
place. A newspaper, describing a person 
who was taken up for a small theft, spoke 
of him as “ di professione mendicante,” as 
it might write of a doctor, or a lawyer, or 
aclergyman. The professors have regu- 
lar stands or stations along the thorough- 
fares, and, like trout in a stream, wait for 
their prey. In the early morning they 
distribute themselves along the main 
roads leading from the various Zensions 
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and hotels to the baths in the town below, 
so that no one could pass without hearing 
a supplication for every twenty yards or 
so from a blind man, or a lame .man on 
crutches, or a curious deformity, or from 
some old person who thought it a good 
thing to go out in the morning and take 
the air arid catch up a few halfpence from 
the early travellers. I knew nearly all 
of them in a week; but once I made a 
great mistake, for as I was turning down 
by a narrow lane past the chemist’s, I was 
struck by the appearance of a very shriv- 
elled old man, not quite in rags indeed, 
but still not over well dressed, with fine, 
flowing hair and face with multitudinous 
wrinkles. Propped ona stick, he sat on 
a low stool by the wall. I stopped, pro- 
duced a small coin, and placed it on his 
knee. But instead of being rewarded by 
the usual outpouring of benedictions and 
recommendations to many saints, I was 
met by a very different form of speech, 
and, in fact, the old gentleman seemed 
very much inclined, if he had the strength, 
to give me a whack with his stick. It 
turned out that he was one of the wealth- 
iest men in the place; so I was very cau- 
tious in future of the way in which I 
offered my alms. 

After the last flight of patients had 
walked or driven out from the baths, and 
the sun became hot, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the “ profession of mendicants ” 
vanished like ghosts at cock-crow, but in 
the afternoon, when the boats were due 
from Naples, they reappeared on quite a 
different line of country, and took up 
their positions along the roads leading 
from the Marina, where the landing-place 
was, up to the hotels ; and here they were 
masters and mistresses of the situation, 
for the ascent being very sharp from the 
beach, the horses — spirited little beasts 
as they were —which drew the carriages 
up could not go out of a strained walk, 
and the poorest cripples were thus en- 
abled to hop alongside the passenger and 
weary him with appeals and demonstra- 
tions of their infirmities. Probably this 
infliction has grown out of the increasing 
popularity of the island as a health-giving 
resort. In times gone by more than one 
great personage, as my little book tells 
me, came here to indulge in the delight of 
woe, in that form of the dolce far niente 
which is termed meditation. 

But I think I am justified in saying 
that though many naval officers and En- 
glish tourists visited it from time to time, 
the great mass of the people in this island 
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had to ask “ Where is Ischia?” when they 
read the account of the terrible earth- 
quake. Indeed, we all do not know it was 
held by an English garrison at the time of 
the old war with France, who kindly blew 
up a tower of great antiquity on their 
evacuation of the island, as a mark of 
satisfaction at their going home. 

“JT am,” says Bishop Berkeley, writing 
to Pope in 1717, “lately returned from an 
island which, were it set out in its true 
colors, might methinks amuse you agree- 
ably enough for a minute or two.” After 
describing the island and its wonderful 
fruitfulness, the bishop— who seems to 
have been there for three months, though 
he tells us nothing of the circumstances 
under which he was resident, or how he 
lived — gives an account of the prospect 
from Mount Epomeo over the bay and 
islands, and writes : — 


This noble landscape would demand an im- 
agination as warm, and numbers as flowing, as 
your own to describe it. The inhabitants of 
this delicious Isle, as they are without riches 
and honors, so are they without the vices and 
follies which attend them, and were they but 
as much strangers to Revenge as they are to 
Avarice and Ambition, they would answer the 
poetical notions of the Golden Age; but they 
have got, as an alloy to their happiness, the 
evil habit of murdering one another for slight 
offences. 


That habit has somewhat died out, but 
the people are still sudden in quarrel. 
Crossing to Naples one day in the steamer, 
three gendarmes boarded us, bringing 
with them a malefactor in irons — heavy 
chains on his legs and wrists, clad in a red 
tunic with a piece of canvas on the arm 
numbered 21,017, a red muffin-cap, coarse 
grey linen trousers —a powerful but not 
ill-looking young man. He had stabbed 
a friend and relative in a quarrel, and was 
sentenced to the galleys for life, and.now 
he was going to work on the Mole at 
Naples, and — curiously enough — my in- 
formant remarked that “it may be a good 
change for him, as there is no chance of 
his being swallowed up in an earthquake 
there!” 

However, I must say, for my part, I 
never saw a quarrel nor a blow struck 
during my residence in the island, though 
I heard a good deal of what may be called 
“ yvociferation,” chiefly about what a Lon- 
don cabman would call “ fares.” 

There was nevertheless much political 
excitement in the island, and bright yellow 
and blue posters were on the walls calling 


upon the electors to vote for eminent local | 
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politicians ; but I did not quite understand 
the issues, nor indeed the position the 
candidates sought to attain by the favor 
of the Ischian population. 

Every evening when the boats came in 
there descended on the island a flight of 
newsboys with the Roma, the Pongolo, 
the Capitan Fracassa, etc., which were 
eagerly bought up; the great subjects of 
diseussion at the time being the cholera 
“which had been imported into Egypt by 
the English,” the election for the vacancy 
in the Parliament for Rome, the reception 
of the body of Romolo Gessi at Naples, 
and the quarantine — which was now in 
full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very 
lazy, indolent time, in which I resisted 
many opportunities to improve my mind 
with great success. But really the morn- 
ing was, necessarily devoted to the bath, 
and the day was passed in the shade, or 
in szesta, as the thermometer generally 
stood over eighty in the darkest chamber; 
in the broad day it was impossible to ven- 
ture out, and when the evening came, the 
only chance one had of a walk was some- 
what shortened by the dinner-hour. But 
still I was enabled to go out a little, 
though I did not make the excursion 
round the island by sea, as I was in- 
vited to do—the best way, it is said, of 
seeing the wonderful cliffs of lava which 
form bold bluffs, and present the most 
fantastic outlines where the lava came in 
contact with the water. The Campo Santo, 
or cemetery, of Casamicciola, stands on 
one of these bluffs of lava, and is charm- 
ingly laid out. English names on the 
tombstones denote that even the marvel- 
lous healthgiving streams of Ischia can- 
not avert death. The Arso, or “ burned 
ground,” is a perfectly arid rock; but in 
the clefts of these lava streams and on 
the surface where mould has gathered, 
there is a brilliant vegetation, and the 
quantities of flowering myrtle along the 
coast, particularly near the cemetery, 
are astonishing. Stone pines, Spanish 
broom, and cacti of various sorts, abound 
in places which are not won over by the 
vine, the olive, and the fruit-tree; and in 
the deep dells of the va//one forming the 
base of the central mountain and its off- 
shoots are the hot springs of mineral 
water, coming up from the bowels of the 
earth, to be turned into baths, or into 
cooking water, or adapted to the many 
purposes for which the inhabitants have 
found them available. In one ravine there 
is a source in which the water is so 
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charged with carbonic acid gas that it is 
heard making a noise like a drum, giving 
its name to the ravine of Val de Tam- 
éuro. \n another valley there is a spring 
which has a peculiar property: if a fowl 
is put into it the feathers come off with 
the greatest ease, and so it is called the 
Spenna Pollastro, or “pluck-fowl.” In 
another vallone there is a spring which 
bleaches linen; in another there is one 
which the people declare yielded gold and 
silver in times past. In fact the island 
is a vast laboratory —a huge medicine- 
chest. But we know now what are the 
perils which attend those who seek health 
there. 

Although there was not much variety 
in the aspect of the little villages, Forio, 
Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, etc., 
when the day was not too hot it was 
pleasant to make little excursions along 
the roads, narrow and dusty as they were, 
shaded by trees and vines, and to look 
down from some culminating point on the 
flat-roofed houses, scattered irregularly on 
the slopes of the hillside to the very verge 
of the sea, each with its little church and 
its café, its priest, and its gendarmes; 
swarming with children generally ap- 
proaching a primitive condition in regard 
to dress, and to watch the women at work 
in the fields, or the fishermen engaged 
with their lines close at hand below. I 
saw nothing of the fumarole, or smoke- 
holes, from which vapor and smoke are 
said to issue, around Epomeo; nor did I 
visit the baths whence come streams of 
scalding water and mud. But it was easy 
when one was on the spot, and looked 
down, from an elevated point, upon the 
island of Procida, the islet of Levara, 
close at hand, and Ischia itself, and then 
cast his eye across the bay to Vesuvius, 
to believe that those truncated pyramids 
rising from the sea were in fact but the 
points of the craters of some vast volcano 
down beneath the bed of the ocean. 

I never attempted to get as far as the 
lake, which is an ancient crater now filled 
with salt water, and serving as a little port 
of refuge; nor to the town of Ischia by 
land, content with the picturesque view, 
from the sea, of the castle, and of the an- 
cient houses along the beach. 

If one could have been aware of the 
terrible forces which were at work beneath 
that smiling surface, how delusive would 
the whole of that bright pageant — the 
charming little villas nestling in their gar- 
dens, the country houses white as snow, 
with their green jalousies, and the small 
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spires of the chapels piercing the mass of 
foliage — have appeared! It is five hun- 
dred and eighty-one years since the last 
great outburst of lava, which has left a 
broad track, called the Arso, to the west 
of Ischia, sent the Syracusans in a fright 
from the island, which the colonists of 
Eubcea abandoned at an early period in 
consequence of awful earthquakes, with 
the particulars of which we are not ac- 
quainted. Until Vesuvius became active 
in the first century of the Christian era, it 
is held by geologists that Ischia was the 
great safety-valve or escape-pipe for the 
volcanic agencies at work in the Terra di 
Lavoro. But all the eruptions which de- 
vastated the island, and drove out two 
successive colonizations in turn, were ap- 
parently stilled forever. 

There will be, no doubt, a close investi- 
gation into the actual geological condition 
of the island, because it will be necessary 
to determine whether the government will 
permit the reconstruction of the town of 
Casamicciola, which will otherwise be 
certainly immediately proceeded with in 
spite of the two catastrophes of 1881 and 
of last July, so great is the efficacy of the 
waters, so urgent the need of the people 
of the island for extraneous means of 
support, and I will add, so great is the 
beauty of the scene itself and the attrac- 
tions afforded to the sick and weary. In 
the pursuit of health and of repose people 
will brave.great risks of death. Perhaps 
some research will determine how it is 
that Ischia itself and its proud castle have 
been exempted from the shocks which 
have twice brought ruin on a hamlet afew 
miles off. 

Undeterred by any apprehension of the 
recent outburst of these forces which had 
given such a warning two years ago, peo- 
ple were busy building new houses and 
repairing old, and marrying and giving in 
marriage. Some, indeed, had settled 
down quietly amidst their vineyards to 
abide forever —that is, as long as they 
lived; among them a lady, Miss M——, 
who had a charming villa perched high 
above La Piccola Sentinella, who gathered 
the English visitors to tea and music of 
an evening before dinner. One of my 
acquaintance proposed, as land was to be 
had at a cheap rate, to buy a little plot on 
which to build a villa which should be a 
pied-a-terre for either or both; and when 
I asked, “* What about the earthquakes?” 
he laughed and said, “ There won’t be one 
for a thousand years!” 

I was rather struck by the absence of 
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birds; but I was informed that quails 
came-in considerable quantities to the 
island during their migration, and it was 
hinted that a determjned sportsman might 
get such a thing as a partridge. There 
were many blackbirds, indeed, and the 
inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of 
swallow, differing somewhat in color and 
shape from our own, hawking about the 
cliffs. 

The vegetable wealth, however, of the 
island seemed extraordinary, and the table 
of the hotel was covered at meal-times 
with delicious fruit, especially figs, as well 
as with flasks of an excellent golden-col- 
ored wine, made from the grapes which 
grew in our host’s enclosure — equal, he 
proudly maintained, to the finest Capri — 
and I was told of one peculiar plant, 
called the giglio di Santa Restituta, which 
is found only on the sea-beach at Lacco, 
close to Casamicciola. This plant is 
supposed to mark the place where the 
body of the martyr of that name was 
drifted across the sea from Naples, and it 
is found nowhere else in the world. But 
of this, and of many other things which I 
was told, I cannot answer for certain. 

Morning, noon, and night the air was 
filled with the monotonous notes of conch- 
shells, sounded by the watchers over the 
vineyards and gardens to scare away 
thieves and birds.* 

Day after day our lives quietly glided 
on, and if ever there was an island which 
the lotus-eaters might select, it was this 
doomed spot. The air was delicious, but, 
unless to the younger and more intrepid, 
who delighted in climbing the mountain, 
or making excursions to the small towns, 
as like each other as peas, which lay nest- 
ling down by the seaside in the valleys 
formed by the spurs of Mount Epomeo, 
there was little to break the monotony of 
going down to the baths and coming up 
from them, and the intervals between 
early coffee, the midday repast, and din- 
ner, till bedtime came, according to one’s 
taste, after an hour or two spent in watch- 
ing Vesuvius, or listening to the music in 
the salon, ot a desultory game of moder- 
ate whist. Indeed the doctors enjoined 
repose as one of the concomitants of the 
bath, and patients were ordered to lie 
down and to do nothing whatever for an 
hour at least after they returned to the 
hotel from the Stabilimento. ‘There were 
amongst the company several accom- 


* Et tua, Triton, buccina torta, 
Nocte silente littora complet. 
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plished musicians, especially Mr. Struve, 
a young gentleman whose fate has touched 
so deeply all who knew him — an admira- 
ble pianist, whose playing was full of ex- 
pression and masterly in execution.* 

As to the general effect of the baths I 
could not quite make up my mind; but I 
certainly thought it depressing. The lo- 
cal influence, however, was unmistakably 
good ; and I was emerging rapidly froma 
state of crippledom to one of comparative 
activity. 1 was exercised, however, about 
the Gurgitello because there was in con- 
nection with it some apparatus I could 
not quite understand. There was a steam- 
engine at work, and I could not quite see 
the necessity for such an adjunct if there 
was a natural sorgente. And then once 
or twice I heard strange noises down 
below in the earth, or fancied I did, right 
through the marble; but when I spoke of 
them to the attendant, he smiled and said 
“it was the water in the pipes.” And 
making a similar remark to one of the 
gentlemen interested in the establishment, 
he asked me rather tartly if I “did not 
hear noises in a bath at home when I 
turned on the water.” 

Although there were photographs of 
the destruction caused by the earthquake 
two — ago, and there were traces of 
its effects on the church walls, and in the 
masses of ruins of. the houses a short 
way above the Piccola Sentinella, I could 
not get any one to entertain the idea that 
there was danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it 
was worth while running a little risk, 
there was reason for coming to Ischia; 
for I saw day after day people who had 
arrived in a state of suffering and decrep- 
itude making progress towards recovery 
of peace of body at all events. 

At five o’clock every morning the 
steamer went off with the hotel commis- 
sioners and the early risers to Naples. 
Another went later in the day. And both 
returned in the evening, generally bring- 
ing a contingent of visitors to the various 
hotels — the Manzi, the Pension de Rome, 
the Villa Verde, and all the other w//as 
turned during the season into boarding- 
houses and restaurants. The arrivals of 
the steamers were perhaps the incidents 
of life which exercised the greatest at- 
traction for the visitors. There was gen- 
erally an irregular procession down to the 
Marina, as the smoke rising from over 


* He was at the piano playing Chopin’s “*J/arche 
Fundbre,” a favorite piece of his, when the earthquake 
destroyed the hotel. 
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the side of the hill announced the ap- 
proach from Procida of the “ Leone” or 
its fellow, although nothing more interest- 
ing might be expected than the landing of 
a few passengers at the little quay, and 
the overhauling of the bundles and bas- 
kets and portmanteaus of the fresh arrivals 
by the vigilant officers of the Dazio. This 
is not the place in which to vent the feel- 
ings I entertain against that abominable 
institution — the Dazio—which seems 
the most perfect contrivance for crushing 
the poor and breaking down all internal 
trade that ever was devised, an octroi of 
the most tyrannous and vicious kind, the 
plague of Italy from end to end. 

I heard of a gentleman who was invited 
to a picnic party outside the walls of 
Rome, and who took with him a litre of 
wine to contribute to the repast. The 
wine was not needed, and so he brought 
it back; and because he returned by an- 
other road, and passed another gate, he 
had to pay duty upon the litre, although 
he could prove that he had taken it out 
of the city a couple of hours before. At 
Ischia, a small army of these soldiery 
of the Customs, with sword-bayonets and 
rifles, in full uniform, are at each landing- 
place to inspect everything that arrives, 
and to carry off every article liable to 
duty to the Dazio, although it has been 
carried only from the opposite shore. 
The cost of such a force must be very 
great; but I am told that one of the 
reasons for maintaining the Dazio is that 
it gives employment to a certain number 
of able-bodied men of a military charac- 
ter, and prevents their becoming trouble- 
some. To the Daziari must be added a 
force of gendarmerie in cocked hats and 
long dress-coats, armed totheteeth. The 
population generally are peaceable, and 
not criminal, but they are quarrelsome 
enough, and the use of the stiletto in de- 
ciding arguments is not unknown amongst 
them. As far as | could judge, they had 
but few pleasures and a great deal of 
work; but certainly they had also fine 
bursts of idleness when the numerous 
saints’ days and feasts liberated them from 
any claim of duty except idling or dancing 
the tarantella in the evening. They were 
much given to fireworks, and on St. Pe- 
ter’s Day, the 29th of June, the fishermen 
celebrated the festival of their patron 
saint by a procession in the streets, and 
by a great gathering in front of the wine- 
shops. 

Now and then a few of the boatmen 
came up to the hotel, the servants, male 
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and female, turned out in the hall, and the 
visitors assembled to see them dance the 
tarantella, which I must admit, after a 
while, did not give me so much pleasure 
as it appeared to afford to those who took 
part init. Then, of course, we had con- 
jurors and photographers and strolling 
minstrels. By degrees the visitors to the 
hotel formed themselves into little cliques, 
not always hostile or indifferent — a com- 
mon point of union between them being 
formed by little Berri, Mrs. Struve’s pet 
terrier,* which went incessantly from one 
group to the other in search of fun or ex- 
citement; and by the music every evening 
which, varying occasionally in its merits 
and attractions in some respects, never 
failed when Mr. Struve was playing, or 
when the lovely voice of was heard 
through open windows, to fill the salon. 

I began to know the people in Casa- 
micciolas On my way to the baths, I 
exchanged daily civilities with a very in- 
telligent-looking and courteous apothe- 
cary. He always took off his hat with a 
“Buon giorno, signor.” I returned his 
salutation, and occasionally we exchanged 
an observation about the weather, agree- 
ing that it was very hot, as it certainly 
was. I had my pet beggars, who camein 
for a copper when I happened to possess 
one, as I had my aversions —harpies 
whom I often put myself to immense in- 
convenience to avoid by sudden retreats 
or devious wanderings, to turn their flanks. 
My vetturino, Antonio,t established such 
a vested interest in me, that he would not 
allow any one to go near me, but appro- 
priated me at once the moment I appeared 
in sight, whether I wished it or not. On 
one person, however, I could make no 
impression—an old woman who kept 
the sale e tabacchi establishment on the 
Marina, where 1 used to resort when I 
wanted something to smoke; the mzn- 
ghetta tabacchi at 14d. a piece being the 
highest form, and most expensive, of to- 
bacco enjoyments known to the place. 
This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
to have formed the idea that I was a 
coiner, and nothing would induce her to 
take any piece of solid money from me, 
whether five-franc, two-franc, or one franc. 
She must have paper; otherwise she pre- 
tended she had no change and could not 
give me the tobacco. So occasionally 
when I happened to have none of the 
dirty little parallelograms of the National 





* Saved, the only survivor of that party. 
+ I cannot ascertain his fate; an excellent fellow. 
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Bank, which I suppose she thought could 
not be forged, I had to send in Antonio 
to buy my cigars. The padre of the little 
chapel on the hill and I had also got to 
speaking terms, and I was familiar with 
the postman. But attempts at conversa- 
tion with the inhabitants were for the 
most part baffled by want of a proper 
medium in which to express our thoughts. 
The priest, indeed, thought that Latin 
might be useful; but quotations from 
Virgil and bits of Horace did not always 
supply means of conversation adapted to 
the circumstances of the hour. 

There are repeated entries in my diary 
as to the appearance of Vesuvius; but of 
course I could not maintain my view that 
it was unusually active in face of the op- 
position of people who knew better, and 
who declared there was “nothing un- 
usual.” On the 26th of June: “ Vesu- 
vius very active to-day; an unusually 
dense and lofty column of smoke rising 
from the summit like a plume froma staff- 
officer’s cocked hat.” On the 28th of 
June: “Strange noises in the air, as if 
of rolling thunder very high up. I was 
told it was from the workmen. For the 
last three days fifteen or sixteen men 
armed with wooden rammers, like those 
formerly used by street paviors, have 
been on the top of a house down below 
us pounding down a concrete of white 
cement of which the roofs of all the houses 
here are made. They advance in line, 
thumping with regularity like one man 
and singing in chorus, and when they 
have crossed along from side to side of 
the roof, they wheel in line and return the 
same way. To-day the work seemed com- 
plete, and they marched round the build- 
ing in procession. I do not think it was 
they who made the noise I| heard.” 

“* Fune 30.— The young cavalry officer, 
Miss Roberton, and the charming Floren- 
tine lady who speaks English so well, 
started off on horseback and went up to 
the summit of Mount Epomeo, whence 
they had a lovely view all over the bay and 
the islands. I was not able to join them, 
as I could not yet manage the saddle; 
but I went out to look through my glass 
at the top of the hill in order to make 
them out. As I rested it on the wall I 
felt a strange kind of tremor, as if the 
stones were shaking.” 

“ F¥uly 3.— 1 was awake at dawn, and 
looked out on the sea. It was steel-col- 
ored. The mountains in the background 
seemed purple and black. Vesuvius 
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the light behind. The fumes from the 
crater, being opaque, seemed to me as if 
a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended 
in the sky, whereas the smoke is really 
snowy white, and turned so when the sun 
came out upon it. The coast-line was 
quite clear when the sun rose at 4.32 from 
behind the range opposite my window, but 
it was obscured by a huge cloud, which 
formed, apparently, behind the hill, and 
floated right over Vesuvius. The steely 
sea, like a mountain lake, ‘on the still ex- 
panse of which the hulls and sails were 
reflected, was studded with the sferonari, 
which seemed as if carved out of charcoal, 
black as the volcanic smoke. Down be- 
low my window the little steamer for 
Naples was just waking up, and a solitary 
figure walked along the pier. A small 
boat was moving off from the shore — I 
could hear the sound of oars from which 
broken lines of the water scarred the still 
surface, moving on in widening curves 
from the beach. The tile-makers’ chim- 
neys were busy polluting the morning air, 
and from the Marina a sweep of vine, fig, 
and olive lands, dotted by flat-roofed 
houses with white lines of green lattices, 
rose up to Piccola Sentinella, higher and 
higher still, up to the brighest green, 
laden with grapes and fruit, to the foot of 
the yellow-white rocks which form the 
serrated peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is 
a very pretty picture. Is Typhoeus, who 
dwells beneath, dead? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Olympi- 
ans? The shape of the indent of the 
mountain, in which the houses which 
form the town cluster or spread with 
terraces, the wavy lines of which are hid- 
den by the trees, is that of a teacup—a 
semisphere turned outwards.” 

The heat at midday drove most of us 
to take refuge in darkened rooms and en- 
joy the universal szes¢a,; but morning and 
evening were heavenly. In a week more 
the sun became intensely powerful at noon. 
I have an entry in my diary for the roth 
of July: “7A.M. Thermometer 80° in my 
room.” Just at this time the passenger 
boats brought great crowds of visitors, 
mostly Italians; and their influence was 
felt in a proposal to change the hour of 
the table d’héte, so as to have the co//a- 
gione at two o’clock, and the dinner at 
half past eight, which to the English fac- 
tion was distasteful. 

So “delicious,” to use Bishop Berke- 
ley’s adjective, did I find the island, that 
it was with the greatest regret I found 
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that I made up my mind to strike out into 
the world and all its tumults from that 
quiet, happy resting-place. For some days 
before my departure I had to hurry to and 
fro between the island and Naples, so that 
I did not keep my usual regular notes of 
the trivial events of each day. But when 
I had at last to pack up my portmanteau, 
I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and in- 
deed I told Madame Dombré that it was 
my intention to visit her again ere I finally 
turned my face towards England. What 
determined me mainly to leave was the 
fact that I had experienced all the benefit 
which I thought i¢ possible the baths 
could bestow, and that I was anxious to 
go to Rome while it was yet possible to 
stir out in the steets, in order to visit a 
friend who was about to leave the impe- 
rial city, and to take a look at the new 
and interesting excavations in the Forum. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left! 
Even those who were most troubled by 
their ailments were gathering up their 
spirits under the influence of the pure air 
and the effects of the mineral waters. 
The intimacy of the table d’héte had de- 
veloped with my neighbors into something 
like friendship. The day I bade them 
good-bye I was surprised by an ejacula- 
tion from a young lady. ‘ How,” she ex- 
claimed, “I wish I were going with you!” 
“IT should be very much obliged to you 
for the compliment,” I said, “if I thought 
you did not mean that you wished to go to 
Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier 
spot than this. Why should you desire to 
leave beautiful Ischia?” ‘ Because,” she 
replied laughingly, “1 am afraid of being 
swallowed up in one of those horrible 
earthquakes.” * 

I see her fair young face as I recall the 
words; I see through the open windows 
the groups seated in the salon listening to 
one of the loveliest voices ever heard, or 
to the strains of the music which Mr. 
Struve Jed with such exquisite taste. I 
see the German artists seated in one of 
the bowers over their coffee and ciga- 
rettes, the maimed soldiers pacing the 
gravelled walk, and all the little coteries 
gossiping in their easy-chairs on the open 
terrace looking out upon the sea. My eye 
wanders back over that lovely island which 
Bishop Berkeley described to Pope as 
“an epitome of the whole earth;” and I 
ask myself, is it possible that in the twink- 


* It was her fate ; a few days afterwards that fear was 
realized, 


ling of an eye, in fifteen seconds, such a 
scene of human happiness and industry, 
peace and pleasure, should have been 
swept into a common ruin in one of the 
most awful catastrophes recorded in the 
recent history of the world? 

WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 


From Nature. 
JAPANESE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


NEARLY two years ago we described in 
Nature a few of the principal of the scien- 
tific and learned organizations which had 
sprung up in recent years in Japan, in im- 
itation of the societies of Western coun- 
tries. The faculty for combination and 
organization wouid appear to be possessed 
in a high degree by the Japanese, for on 
all hands we find them establishing so- 
cieties for political, self-help, philan- 
thropic, industrial, commercial, scientific, 
and literary purposes. The comparative 
infancy of the press, and the consequent 
slowness and difficulty of the interchange 
of ideas, have rendered these organiza- 
tions of great value in the social and po- 
litical life of the country. The extent to 
which they have spread into every depart- 
ment of national life is well shown by a 
paper recently contributed by Herr P. 
Mayet to the ‘‘ Transactions of the Ger- 
man Asiatic Society of Japan,” to which 
we are indebted for most of the facts in 
this article. Societies for philanthropic 
and political purposes, though probably 
more numerous and powerful than any 
others, are entirely omitted as beside the 
present purpose, which is to show how 
the thirst for knowledge and research is 
penetrating everywhere amongst this in- 
teresting people. It is important, too, to 
note that these societies are everywhere 
fostered and promoted by the leading men 
of the country, including most of the im- 
perial princes and the ministers of State, 
and that they appear to be due in all 
cases except one™to native initiation, un- 
assisted by foreigners. The exception is 
the Seismological Society, which owes its 
existence and its excellent work to the 
efforts of Professor Milne of the Engi- 
neering College of Tokio. Recently, as 
we learn from Herr Mayet, a Japanese 
section of this society has been formed. 
with numerous native members, papers 
in Japanese, and a native journal contain- 
| ing original as well as translated contribu- 
| tions. Three of the societies at present 
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in existence have come down from an- 
cient times. These are the Numismatic 
and Archeological Societies, and an as- 
sociation of go-players, similar to our 
own chess-clubs. A society for the pro- 
tection and restoration of ancient build- 
ings, nearly all of which are naturally 
temples, has recently been founded, with 
the energetic support of the present for- 
eign minister. .As might have been ex- 
pected, there is a society for the cultiva- 
tion of Chinese literature; but the more 
practical spirit of Young Japan is exhib- 
ited in the association for propagating the 
employment of the Zaza or syllabaries in 
Japanese literature. The importance of 
the object of this society will be evident 
when it is mentioned that a Japanese boy 
of the scholarly class takes from five to 
seven years to learn the sounds of the 
Chinese characters, and then he has to 
commence to learn their meaning. Herr 
Mayet well observes that so long as the 
Japanese youth are so heavily handi- 
capped in the race for knowledge they 
can hardly hope for victory against West- 
ern lads, who, according to this writer’s 
estimate, are at twelve years of age nearly 
six years in advance ot the Japanese boy 
of thesame age. Toremove this obstacle 


by'the employment of the system of forty- 
seven syllables, now in use in books in- 
tended for the common people, is the ob- 
ject of this society, which has for presi- 


dent the vice finance minister. Passing 
over some art societies, we come to two 
intended for the cultivation of the French 
and German languages respectively. One 
of these is honored by the support of an 
imperial prince. The French society is 
working on a French-Japanese dictionary, 
while both aim at the publication of trans- 
lations from useful works in these lan- 
guages. Those hitherto published appear 
to déal chiefly with political science, a 
study which appears to attract much of 
the energy and intellect of the rising gen- 
eration. A Statistical Society appears 
also to be very successful, with its period- 
ical publication. The Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation has for its object the extension of 
knowledge with regard to mechanical 
inventions, and their application to the 





increase of production in Japan. Agri- 
cultural, dendrological, and forestry so- 
cieties are also in existence, and we may 
specially note, as a result of the recent 
Fisheries Exhibition in Berlin, the estab- 
lishment of a society for the study and 
improvement of the Japanese fisheries. 
Many of these associations are, it will be 
observed, exceedingly practical in their 
aims, and if the members can succeed 
in having their discussions and re- 
searches circulated among the people, 
much good will undoubtedly result. The 
Geographical Society of Tokio has been 
frequently mentioned in these columns, 
but there is also a Biological Society un- 
der the presidency of the native professor 
of Zoology in the University of Tokio. 
Medical societies also are numerous, 
whether for purposes of study or to 
afford aid and relief to the indigent sick. 
The society for the collection and publi- 
cation of books with regard to domestic 
industries must be of much public utility. 
Of a more purely scientific cast is the 
association for publishing a dictionary of 
technical terms in various departments of 
science and the mechanical arts. The 
process of finding these termini technici 
is far from an easy one. They have to 
be obtained from the Chinese, and have 
frequently, perhaps generally, to be man- 
ufactured by combinations of the Chi- 
nese ideographic signs, which often have 
but a strained or fancied resemblance to 
the object to be named. 

In concluding his paper Herr Mayet 
says: “Our glance at the Japanese so- 
cieties of Tokio exhibits a wealth of 
active ideal life and earnest endeavor. 
A warm patriotic pulsation is percepti- 
ble everywhere, and gives an assurance 
of the healthiness of the Japanese popu- 
lar mind. We have here, it is true, only 
the beginning of association, but it prom- 
ises much, and the movement will un- 
doubtedly be a constantly growing one.” 
After all, however, the ultimate value of 
any learned society is measured by the 
work which it has done, and we have as 
yet but little opportunity of applying 
this test to the associations of Japan. 
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